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My Call From God 


I had no choice in my vocation, but that makes me 
sure it is the right one 


By Mary Etien KEtty 


Condensed from the Woman's Home Companion* 


\I y pocror had finished exam- 
) } ining me. Now he stood look- 
ing thoughtfully out the hospital 
window. 

“Do you think,” I asked timidly, 
“that I'll be able to go home for 
my birthday? I'll be 17 next week.” 

At first I didn’t think he heard 
me. But at last, still looking out 
the window, he said gently, “Sorry, 
Mary, not for your birthday.” Then 
he left the room. 

His manner told me what I had 
suspected for a long time: I was 
an invalid. My rheu- 
matoid arthritis had 
grown _ steadily 
worse since I was 
12. Now I was to- 
tally dependent on 
others for my needs. 

I didn’t burst in- 
to tears. Since I 
couldn’t, lift my 
hands to wipe tears 
away, crying would 
have been uncom- 
fortable. 

This is not a med- 
ical history of what 
doctors did to help 





me. Nor the story of a cure. It is 
the story of how I learned to live 
with myself, a problem I suppose 
everyone faces sometime, one way 
or another. 

It is the story of how faith helped 
me to accept calmly the facts of 
my life. 

But when I was 17 I didn’t know 
much about real faith; my faith 
was that of an untried but believ- 
ing little girl. I didn’t even really 
know how to pray until, after I 
had undergone one painful opera- 
tion to straighten 
my legs, the sur- 
geon looked at me 
and said, “I hate to 
tell you, Mary, but 
your legs have to be 
still straighter. We'll 
have to go through 
this once more.” 
There was nothing 
left but prayer. 

Faced with the 
blunt reality of hav- 
ing to live with 
suffering, I turned 
to the Mother of 
God. “Dear Lady of 


*640 5th Ave., New York City 19. June, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., and reprinted with permission. 
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Sorrows, you knew what it was 
like to pray when pain seemed to 
blot out the words. Teach me how 
to live quietly with this pain, ob- 
tain for me the grace to accept it 
as God wills me to.” 

A branch of the tree outside my 
window at St. Joseph Mercy hos- 
pital in Sioux City, Iowa, kept me 
posted on the progress of spring 
that year. My high-school gradu- 
ation day came and passed. 

Why had God chosen me for a 
role of suffering? He must have 
had some particular reason. In 
God’s plan, nothing happens by 
chance. 

Gradually I became sure of two 
things: mine was not a life of pun- 
ishment, nor was it being wasted. 
At my Baptism, I was dedicated to 
the blessed Virgin, and she takes 
better care of her gifts than that. 

My fourth New Year’s day in the 
hospital came in 1943. New Year’s 
is traditionally the day for hope. 
But there was no sign in my hospi- 
tal room that this new year was 
going to be any different from my 
others. I was restless. If only I 
could do something, write, perhaps. 
All my letters had to be written by 
someone else; neither my arms nor 
fingers would bend. I had no pri- 
vacy. Often, too, since I was so 
much alone, thoughts occurred to 
me which I wished to write down. 
My doctor thought that another 
operation would make it possible 
for me to write. 

Only the hope of great reward 
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reconciled me to the agony of that 
operation. A new kind of pain 
made itself known, a hot searing 
from fingertips to throat. 

Two weeks later, I tried my 
first writing experiment. With a 
propped-up board as a desk, I 
nodded for the nurse to place the 
pencil between my thumb and fin- 
ger. Slowly I began to write the 
alphabet, my smile widening with 
every letter. When I stopped after 
F, the onlookers chorused, “What's 
the matter?” 

I said in disgust, “I can’t even re- 
member how to make a capital G!” 

The next day I sent a post card 
to mom and dad back home in 
Marcus, Iowa. It bore only these 
lines: “It works! It works! It 
works!” 

Friends took me to a cottage at 
a lake resort for a week. On a hot 
Saturday evening we embarked on 
this adventure. The ambulance was 
bulging with groceries, a supply of 
mom’s pickles and jelly, suitcases, 
and me and my wheel chair. When 
we reached our cottage, my heart 
soared. Seven days away from hos- 
pital bells and the smell of ether! 

Near by, the La Salette Missioners 
conducted a seminary and summer 
camp. Each day the Brothers carted 
my chair and me to their private 
dock. 

With the La Sallettes, I felt close 
to God. I remarked a certain sim- 
ilarity in our lives. They too were 
restricted to a rigid schedule. While 
illness bound me, their vows of 
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poverty, chastity, and obedience 
were binding them. There were 
only two real differences: the 
Brothers knew why they were cho- 
sen. When their call came, they 
hadn’t been compelled to answer. 
With me there had been no alterna- 
tive. Why had I been chosen? 

Then one day a priest asked me 
a question and I began to find the 
answer. “What do you know about 
meditation?” he asked quietly. 

“Meditation ?” I asked. “Nothing! 
Anyway, that’s only for nuns and 
priests, isn’t it?” 

When he finished speaking I 
knew just how wrong I was. 

In meditation, he told me, all 
three faculties of the mind, mem- 
ory, will, and understanding, are 
called into action. To prepare for 
meditation, you should try to es- 
tablish a sense of quietude in your 
being and then ask the Holy Ghost 
to aid you in making a good medi- 
tation. You next select a particular 
scene from the life of Christ, for 
example, His birth. Visualizing this 
scene with the powers of imagina- 
tion, you use first your senses: 
sounds heard, the chill of the stable, 
the smell of frankincense, and then 
your intellect: Why did Christ 
come on earth? Why did He 
choose to be born in poverty? Why 
had Mary and Joseph come to 
Judea? What does Jesus want of 
me? 

Such are the questions you ask, 
the priest explained. When they 
are answered slowly and with care, 
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you begin to make a personal ap- 
plication. 

The priest gave me his blessing, 
quietly reminded me that medita- 
tion was for all who love God, and 
left. 

For a long time I lay perfectly 
still, as though any sudden move- 
ment would destroy the room’s 
blessed stillness. I knew that into 
an unfamiliar part of me a door 
had been opened. 

As I learned to meditate, my 
mind turned away from myself 
and outward to others. I found 
myself thinking of other shut-ins. 
Perhaps they weren’t so fortunate 
as I, who had so many friends, so 
many people coming to see me. I 
could be taken out occasionally to 
movies and the theater. Wouldn't 
it help all invalids if we had some 
way of getting in touch? We could 


strengthen and comfort one an- 
other. 
One afternoon I met Father 


James L. McShane, a Jesuit. He 
mentioned the Sodality of Our 
Lady, a four-centuries-old organi- 
zation dedicated to the blessed 
Mother. 

“Someone,” I told Father, “should 
start a sodality for invalids.” 
“Then why,” he asked, 

you get busy and do it?” 

I decided that I would try. But 
something happened to put it off. 
I was sent home from the hospital. 
After five years the great day final- 
ly arrived. 

As I think of those years imme- 
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diately following my homecoming, 
the little things mother and dad 
did for me have become tender 
memories. In the mornings after 
mom finished with my personal 
care, dad helped her lift me onto 
the back rest and then took over 
alone. He carried his “tool chest” 
(my cosmetics box) to my bed, and 
solemnly raised the lid. With 
feigned concentration, he put on 
my face. 

It also was dad’s job at night to 
cover me. He made peaks over my 
feet so that my toes were protected 
from the weight of the blanket. 
After kissing me soundly, he’d say, 
“Good night, kid. If you need any- 
thing, don’t call!” 

An article about me in the 
Queen's Work resulted in a large 
number of letters, including some 
from four other invalids. Each re- 
vealed special qualities that made 
me eager to seek their friendship. 

I invited them to help set up the 
new sodality. Together we worked 
out plans. One of my ideas was to 
publish a bimonthly periodical to 
be called Seconds Sanctified. 1 
would edit and publish this paper, 
with articles solicited from our 
afflicted members. How fortunate 
] was that I could write again! 

From its humble beginning, the 
League of Shut-in Sodalists has ex- 
panded far beyond my original 
dream. Today, 1,500 sick and dis- 
abled men, women, and children 
are enrolled. Nearly 2,000 copies 
of our magazine roll off the press 
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at each printing. Copies go into 45 
states and into many countries all 
over the world. Writing to our 
members has become my life. 1 
have found a rewarding joy. 

There has been sorrow, too. The 
year 1949 is one I will never for- 
get. For three weeks mom and | 
watched dad grow weaker each 
day. On Feb. 10, he died. As it 
has a way of doing, life went on. 
I was not afraid for dad when he 
died; I had become resigned to his 
going. 

I wish to clarify that widely- 
misunderstood word, resignation. 
It is not an unconditional surren- 
der. Resignation is a peak one 
reaches after prodigious climbing. 

Of the many tough things I must 
be resigned to, physical discomfort 
is only one. I used to love to dance, 
and I still miss it. I like pretty 
clothes, and I can still be upset 
that I can’t wear them. 

But worst of all is the knowledge 
that I will always be denied the 
happiness of motherhood. I don’t 
think about it all the time; my 
life is too full for that. Neither am 
I jealous of women blessed with 
this joy many times over. But when 
I realize I shall never have a child, 
I feel a kind of emptiness. Only 
my belief that beyond time lies 
eternity, and the spiritual mother- 
hood engendered by my _ work 
make this recurrent pang tolerable. 

I once talked over this problem 
with a La Salette priest. “You 
know, Father, the idea of never 
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having a child is one I can live 
with, even though the sight of an 
infant sends a depth charge into 
my heart,” I said. “But what 
bothers me is this: is it wrong for 
me to feel this way?” 

“Absolutely not!” Father replied. 
“Such feelings are completely nor- 
mal; so are your regrets at not be- 
ing able to bear children. You'd 
be less of a woman if you felt other- 
wise.” 

“But how can I want two things 
at the same time, and each so 
badly?” 

“Two things?” he asked gently. 

“Yes. To do what God wants 
and to have what I want, too, a 
family. That is sort of contradic- 
tory, isn’t it?” 

“Isn’t human nature full of con- 
tradictions? That’s the heart of the 
whole matter of living. As Bishop 
Sheen said when defining a cross, 
‘The vertical bar pointing to heaven 
is God’s will. The horizontal bar 
contradicting it is our will. When 
our will is in conflict with God's 
will, we have a cross.’ 

“In His wise providence,” Father 
continued, “God sets two main 
paths along which all are called to 
follow. It is along these paths 
either of celibacy or of marriage 
that He wants us to walk through 
life. 

“The person called to God 
through marriage travels the path 
we call ‘the holy, spiritual, and 
beautifully graduated steps of hu- 
man love.’ 
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“The person called to celibacy,” 
he went on, “is required to ap- 
proach Him in a more direct man- 
ner, sacrificing on the altar of the 
love of God not only all illegitimate 
pleasure but legitimate pleasures as 
well in favor of a more perfect and 
more direct surrender to God.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean. Like 
priests and nuns. But then there 
are others like me, neither fish nor 
fowl.” 

“Your class is the most exclusive 
of all! Men and women like you, 
those whose circumstances exclude 
marriage, have an advantage the 
others have not: they are absolutely 
sure of God’s will in this regard!” 

“You mean no other celibate can 
make that statement?” 

He laughed with me, and con- 
tinued, “For them there can be no 
doubts or uncertainties as to wheth- 
er they have correctly understood 
God’s design for them. They are 
sure! As surely as God chooses His 
priests and nuns, He has chdsen 
you, Mary Ellen.” 

His words burned themselves 
deeply into my mind, there to be- 
come signposts to guide and sus- 
tain me. No one ever lived who 
outdid God in generosity. Every 
pleasure He has asked me to forego 
has been replaced with ten. The 
list of compensations is so long that 
I couldn’t possibly mention all of 
them. Yet some stand out distinct- 
ly. For example, my recent pilgrim- 
age to Europe. 

To Patrick W. O’Grady, the pil- 
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grimage director, goes the credit for 
daring this dream. After countless 
obstacles, he succeeded in taking 
chronic invalids abroad to visit 
Lourdes, to Fatima, and to an audi- 
ence with the Pope. 

When we arrived at Fatima, 
where so many bodies have been 
made whole, I was unsure of my 
own desires. Did I really want to 
be well? The League of Shut-ins 
had become such a part of me that 
the mere thought of giving it up 
filled me with loneliness. But per- 
haps in God’s plan this particular 
job was over for me. I might great- 
ly enjoy entering another phase of 
Catholic Action in which I could 
work more directly with the sick 
and needy. 

Thus I was pulled two ways. I 
decided, since I didn’t even know 
myself which way would be better 
for me, that I would leave the 
choice to God. 

The invalids’ Mass took place 
the morning after I arrived. With 
about 50 other invalids, some in- 
credibly disabled, I assisted at the 
Holy Sacrifice. Then the bishop 
came forward for the individual 
blessing of the sick. I was unable 
to turn my head to watch his ap- 
proach, but I heard the supplication 
of those on each side of me: “Lord, 
make me well!” “Give me_ back 
my sight!” “Lord, restore my hear- 
ing!” “Dear God, that I might 
walk!” 

And then the bishop stood before 
me, the white Host in Its golden 
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monstrance lifted in blessing above 
me. Suddenly all the power of my 
being seemed focused on one 
thought: This was the moment. 
This was God. Without the slight- 
est effort on His part He could 
cure me! Through my constricted 
throat and trembling lips I cried, 
“Oh, God, make me well if it is 
Your holy will!” 

Then the moment had passed, 
one time-suspended moment be- 
tween complete invalidism and 
complete health. Tears found their 
way down my face but the flash of 
regret which had released them 
was immediately replaced with a 
sweet, indescribable peace. Now, 
without a doubt, I knew that God 
wanted me for Himself. My tears 
kept on flowing, but within me 
was the most perfect contentment 
I had ever known. 

At Lourdes, our second stop, I 
made a plea for grace with which 
to live courageously with the truths 
I had learned at Fatima. 

Then we were in Rome! On a 
Sunday afternoon we were taken 
to Castelgandolfo for a general pa- 
pal audience. With 2,000 others I 
waited on the piazza for that first 
glimpse of Christ’s vicar, Pope 
Pius XII. Those of us on cots and 
in wheel chairs were placed at the 
front of the throng, where we had 
a perfect view of the balcony. 

The door opened, and there he 
stood, smiling down at us like a 
tired, thin, and fatherly angel. 
While the crowd expressed its joy 
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by waving arms and_ shouting 
Viva's, 1 showed mine the only 
way I could, by crying. 

In six languages, Pius XII deliv- 
ered his messages. When he spoke 
in English my heart pounded 
harder. For what happened a mo- 
ment later, I was not ready. 

“We know that you are members 
of the League of Shut-in Sodalists,” 
the Pontiff declared, “which was 
founded largely through the perse- 
vering efforts of one of you, our be- 
loved daughter Mary Ellen Kelly.” 

The sound of my name on his 
lips seemed to lift me above the 
clouds. Then His Holiness paused, 
leaned forward, and asked that I 
be pointed out to him. Looking 
directly at me, he smiled. 

“We are sure that your visit to 
the sacred shrines and the Eternal 
City has given you a new courage 
and strength to bear suffering. 

“You are especially dear to the 
heart of our divine Master, to His 
blessed Mother and also to us, for 
with St. Paul we may say to you: 
‘The grace that has been granted 
to you is that of suffering for 
Christ’s sake, not merely believing 
in Him. Treasure this suffering 
that is yours through God’s Will; 
bear it always in union with our 
suffering Lord, offering it to Him 
for the increase and sanctification 
of the members of His Body. 

“In the words of St. Peter, the 
first Vicar of Christ, we exhort 
you: ‘Do not be surprised, beloved, 
that this fiery ordeal should have 
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befallen you to test your quality. 
There is nothing strange in what 
is happening to you. Rather, re- 
joice when you share in some meas- 
ure the suffering of Christ; so joy 
will be yours, and triumph, when 
His glory is revealed.’ 

“Carry this message back to all 
the other members of your sodality 
who could not make this pilgrim- 
age with you. And now, in a very 
special way and with all our heart, 
we bless you and them, and all 
your loved ones, as well as those 
who have helped to make this pil- 
grimage possible.” 

When the balcony door closed, 
I silently gave thanks. Truly, my 
cup of blessings had overflowed. 
I knew at last why I am an in- 
valid. I was chosen to help carry 
on the work of His redemption. 

Each day I live makes me more 
aware of the enormous debt I owe 
our Lord. By coming on earth He 
not only patterned a way of life 
for me and opened the gates to 
heaven, but also established His 
Church and the sacraments to help 
lead me there. And He chose the 
life of suffering and sacrifice. 

Understanding this, I can accept 
the fact that I am an invalid. More, 
I derive joy from it. I understand 
all, as surely as if I had been pres- 
ent that fatal day in Jerusalem and 
ty heard Him say, “Will you, 

Mary Ellen, help Me to carry My 
cross?” 

I couldn’t have refused then; 
cannot refuse now. 











The Dutch Dig In 


Good common sense and a willingness to work for each other 
are solving the economic problems of Holland’s people 


Condensed from Réalités* 


ARKEN is a Dutch island. One 
glimpse of its sturdy, straw- 
haired children with long orange 
aprons swishing about their ankles 
is enough to tell you so, Twenty 
years ago this village of black- 
painted wooden homes was an is- 
land in the sea. Today it is sur- 
rounded by fresh water. 
Outfoxing geography no longer 
interests the Dutchman on_ the 
street—or rather, on the canal bank. 
Somewhat vaguely, he knows that 
between 1930 and 1942, 168,000 
acres of sea bed were transformed 
arable land. He knows that 


into 
new dikes are going up in Ijssel 
lake (the Zuider Zee until an 18- 


mile dike was completed in 1932) 
which will add another 370,000 
acres to his country. But there are 
only a few thousand workers on 
this project, and its results are a 
long way off. 

Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


432 4th 


Ever since the Middle Ages, the 
Dutch have had the habit of bail- 
ing the sea out of their country. 
Their coastline has been reduced 
from 1,150 miles in 1840 to 840 at 
present; once the Meuse and the 
Rhine have been closed off, it will 
go down to 300 miles. But the na- 
tional pride of this country does 
not lie in its conquests of the sea. 
It is something vaster and vaguer. 
Most of all, the Dutch are proud of 
being Dutch. 

The average Dutchman of today 
believes that life is expensive and 
taxes absurd; but just the same, 
things are running better in his 
country than anywhere else. 

But although the Dutch proclaim 
how happy they are with them- 
selves, this does not necessarily 
mean that they always agree on 
everything. For example, they are 
still eaten alive by religious differ- 
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ences. Fundamentally, there ‘are 
three kinds of Dutchmen: Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and others. The 
time when little Protestants were 
forbidden to play with little Cath- 
olics, or vice versa, even in the most 
enlightened families, is long past. 
Sull, a big town in the Nether- 
lands is a closed circle in which 
rivals eye each other carefully. 

In any Dutch organization, the 
number of groups is automatically 
multiplied by three, whether they 
be manufacturers, shopkeepers, bil- 
liard players or fishermen. Every 
profession is represented by three 
delegates, Catholic, Protestant, and 
“other.” 

But the biggest problem facing 
the Dutch today is that there seem 
to be too many Dutchmen. In 1938 
there were about 8.7 million of 
them; in 1945, 9.3 million; and to- 
day nearly 11 million. This means 
a population density of 756 inhabi- 
tants per square mile, Europe's 
highest. It also means 700,000 new 
jobs to be created annually, and an 
investment of $2,370 million to be 
made in new industries between 
1952 and 1957. Dutch agriculture 
is hopelessly saturated; _ besides, 
farmers are mechanizing so rapid- 
ly they have little need for new 
hands. 

This is no small problem in a 
country whose natural resources 
would not permit it to produce 
much more than kitchen salt. Al- 
though a merciless postwar tax pol- 
icy tends to frighten capital away 


from new industry, industrialization 
has boomed since 1945. After the 
liberation, grand projects mush- 
roomed. Potential investors had to 
queue up in front of windows of 
the Herstell bank. This bank was 
set up to finance reconstruction; it 
has an independent status, although 
the government holds 51% of its 
stock. 

Big companies such. as Philips, 
Aku, and Unilever prospered. Pe- 
troleum deposits in the eastern 
Netherlands, carefully camouflaged 
during the occupation, now pro- 
duce 24% of the country’s needs. 
New deposits are reported to have 
been tapped between The Hague 
and Rotterdam. The new Shell re- 
finery is said to be the biggest in 
the world. Dutch industry, which 
employed only 144 million people 
in 1947, now has jobs for nearly 
half the country’s population. 

The Dutch will not let anything 
stand in the way of their sense of 
civic duty. It cements them togeth- 
er, especially in times of disaster. 
For example, look at the catas- 
trophe of last February: 395,000 
acres flooded by the sea; 25,000 
buildings damaged; 3,810 homes 
destroyed; 1,750 dead, and 100,000 
homeless. 

In The Hague, despite a severe 
housing shortage, offers of help 
were three times as great as the de- 
mand. Mountains of gifts, 60,000 
men’s suits and 150,000 babies’ out- 
fits, piled up at Red Cross offices. 
The Rampfen fund, a wartime or- 
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ganization revived for the emer- 
gency, took charge of financial 
gifts. By July, the Dutch had given 
$26.1 million to help their flood 
victims. They had given so gener- 
ously that the Rampfen fund was 
able to reimburse every refugee in 
full for the loss of his goods. There 
still remained a “dividend,” which 
meant that some victims received 
as much as 125% of the value of 
their lost goods. 

During the war, the people did 
not look upon one another as Prot- 
estants nor Catholics nor workers 
nor bosses. Everyone stood shoul- 
der to shoulder in the resistance 
movement. One day, the Germans 
unearthed a Quisling to represent 
the trade unions in negotiations 
with management. “Sorry,” said 
the employers, “we don’t know 
this man.” The Germans replied 
by dissolving all employers’ associ- 
ations. But management’s gesture 
was noticed. Secret contacts be- 
tween employers and workers were 
established. They brought together 
manufacturers, trade-union men, 
and a delegate from the Ministry 
of Labor. 

It was in these clandestine re- 
unions that the economic future of 
the Netherlands was mapped. They 
gave birth to an amazing institu- 
tion, the Stichting der Arbetd (La- 
bor foundation). Conceived in 
1942, it saw the light of day at the 
liberation, and it brought the 
Dutch eight years of labor peace, 
eight years in which to put their 
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florin back securely on its feet. 

It was a handsome success, for 
labor-management relations could 
well have been explosive. The Ger- 
mans had carried off 86 factories 
lock, stock, and barrel, and 28,000 
machines. The country’s productive 
capacity had dropped to 40% of 
normal, Ten per cent of its arable 
land was flooded; production of 
electricity was at 18% of the 1938 
level, and farm production at 50%. 
The Dutch needed everything, and 
everything had to be imported. But 
they had nothing to export in ex- 
change except tulip bulbs and salt, 
products not in very great demand 
in a devastated world. Austerity 
was the order of the day. 

The Dutch understood. For eight 
years they lived with one eye on 
their balance of payments and the 
other on their florin. They decided 
against inflation. 

The union men_ understood. 
They accepted a ceiling on wages, 
out of love for exports and for the 
florin. Prices remained _ stable. 
When, one day in September, 1951, 
the country’s trade balance sudden- 
ly turned favorable, the first group 
to rub its hands gleefully was the 
powerful NVV, the Socialist trade- 
union federation with 440,000 mem- 
bers. The NVV had thrown the 
class struggle overboard, temporar- 
ily at least, for a realistic economic 
policy. Its wage committee at one 
time even stubbornly refused to ac- 
cept increases offered by manage- 
ment. Big companies wished to 
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raise the salaries of skilled work- 
ers because the system of “ceilings” 
was not exactly stimulating pro- 
ductivity. 

This year, the Netherlands is eas- 
ing its iron controls. Tax pressures 
are lighter, and rents and salaries 
have been allowed to rise. 

The Stichting is housed in a 
modest little brown villa among 
hundreds of similar houses which 
line one side of the road from The 
Hague to Scheveningen. Here, 15 
men meet every Friday morning 
to settle the labor-relations prob- 
lems of the day. In the past, the 
government had to listen to man- 
agement on one side and labor on 
the other; since the liberation, it 
deals only with the Stichting. This 
is management and labor united 
in a cordial spirit of cooperation. 

As in the U.S. some Dutch 
manufacturers read their report to 
stockholders to their workers every 
year and answer questions. The 
number of man-days lost in strikes 
dropped from 680,000 in 1946 to 
290,000 in 1949. This represented 
less than .05% of all days worked. 
In 1951, the total was down to 65,- 
000, and in 1952 to 31,000, or .005% 
of the total. 

Naturally, some sections of labor 
believe that the policy of wage ceil- 
ings has created a screen behind 
which business can raise profits at 
will. What they forget is that the 
bosses also contribute to the com- 
mon cause. Before the war, business 
in the Netherlands paid taxes only 
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on dividends; today, profits are 
taxed up to 46% (before this year, 
the limit was 52% ). The man with 
a large income can count on hand- 
ing over up to 80% of his earn- 
ings to the tax collector. The result 
is that $1,566 million pass every 
year from private hands into the 
coffers of the state. That is one- 
third of the national income. 

Yes, the Dutch complain. The 
government’s appetite for taxes 
seems insatiable. The cost of living 
is up four times compared with 
1939, but wages have only tripled. 
Industry has difficulty finding cap- 
ital. Indonesia is gone forever, al- 
though new activities in Latin 
America and Africa are beginning 
to compensate for this loss. Mili- 
tary expenses are eating up nearly 
a fourth of the total budget. 

Sull, the Dutch will tell you that 
things are not too bad. Their ship- 
yards have a backlog of orders un- 
til 1957. Construction is booming: 
building houses in the Netherlands 
is like trying to fill a sieve. Since 
the war, 270,000 homes have gone 
up; in 1952, plans called for 50,000 
new dwellings, but the country 
built 55,000. Exports are holding 
firmly above prewar levels. Money 
may be scarce in the Netherlands, 
but the country’s paper florins now 
have a 130% gold backing. 

Yes, after all, a Dutchman is bet- 
ter off in Holland than anywhere 
else. He is as proud of his country 
as he is of his home, and he is al- 
ways proud of his home. 








TV Can Be Good for Kids 


But it's up to parents 
to make it so 


Condensed from Changing Times* 


\\ HAT’s WRONG with television, 
¥¥ anyhow? Why can’t it do a 
good job for the kids? Does so 
much of it have to be murder, may- 
hem, and mediocrity? Don’t any 
of the producers and sponsors of 
television programs have children 
of their own? These questions 
must keep popping into your mind 
if you are a parent and have a TV 
set in your home. 

Sort out all your questions and 
worries. You probably will find 
that you have three specific gripes 
about television as it affects chil- 
dren. 

1. Mediocre programs. What most 
kids look at, day in and day out, 
adds up to pretty uninspiring stuff. 
Programs on scientific subjects, mu- 
sic, and art are few and far be- 
tween. 

2. Too much violence. Almost 
every other program has its share 
of blood-chilling horror. 

3. No do-it-yourself stimulus. Bet- 
ter than any other medium, televi- 
sion could encourage youngsters to 
make, build, paint, sew or do 
things. Yet few programs stimulate 














that kind of wholesome activity. 

Any parent watching his child 
watch TV is bound to yearn for 
better fare. And until it is provided, 
he may become almost desperate in 
his search for a way to stop his 
kids from watching TV most ot 
the time. 

But don’t forget that the produc- 
ers and sponsors of programs are 
merchants of entertainment. Like 
all merchants, they are guided 
chiefly by what they think the pub- 
lic wants. If the demand seems to 
be for gangsters and horror, that is 
what they will supply. When the 
demand begins to reflect more dis- 
criminating taste, the programs will 
get better. 

Meanwhile, don’t get mad at the 
kids. If your six-year-old spins the 
dial to find the sound of the loud- 
est six-shooter, he’s just doing what 
comes naturally. Ten and eleven- 
year-olds love blood chillers and 
whodunits, as well as westerns. 
Teen-agers steep themselves in ev- 
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erything from sophisticated drama 
to lurid yarns of passion and trag- 
edy. 

The kids just don’t know any 
better. If they did, they wouldn’t be 
kids any more. They respond to 
excitement and fantasy just as you 
did years ago when you pored over 
dime novels or looked bug-eyed at 
movie serials. 

The kids can’t judge for them- 
selves, and the TV industry is hog- 
tied by audience preferences, so the 
main group left to deal with the 
problem is parents. Parents are of 
four different types, according to 
their attitude toward television. 

1. The adamant won’t-have-it-in- 
the-house parents. They see the 
menace that TV can be, and they 
stand firm against it. It never cross- 
es their threshold. 

2. The we-know-best parents. 
They bring the set into their home 
and then proceed to control it with 
an iron hand. Turn it on when 
papa says Yes; turn it off when 
mama says No. 

3. The absolutely enthusiastic 
type. These parents welcome tele- 
vision as the answer to all their 
child-raising problems. It’s a_paci- 
fier. It brings peace and quiet out 
of uproar and bedlam. Members of 
this group say, “We never have to 
worry where the kids are when 
they’re watching television.” 

4. The _ let’s-make-the-best-of-it 
parents. They realize that TV is 
here to stay. They recognize it as 
having a great potential for com- 


munication, enlightenment, and 
education. They try to use it sensi- 
bly. Type 4 parents probably have 
the best chance of weathering the 
TV crisis successfully. 

If you are about to buy a set, the 
first thing you should do is call a 
family council. Face the problem 
squarely before the set arrives, and 
there will be fewer arguments later. 
Agree on answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Where should we put it? A set 
in the living room will dominate 
the routine of the entire household. 
In the playroom, the den, or the 
dining room, it is less conspicuous 
and therefore is more likely to be 
of secondary importance. 

When can it be turned on? 
Homework should be finished and 
books put away first. Likewise, oth- 
er chores. Cut-off hours should be 
definitely established so that there 
will be no arguments about bed- 
time. 

Which programs should we look 
at? This calls for long and thor- 
ough discussion. Consult the com- 
prehensive listing of programs in 
TV magazines or check the daily 
newspaper for several weeks. Try 
to find out in advance which pro- 
grams are good. Preselection can 
prevent later controversy, but don’t 


be hidebound about it. Mix the 
diet. 
Who’s in charge? Someone 


should be designated as settler of 
arguments. The job could be rotat- 
ed weekly among the older chil- 
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dren in the absence of parents. If 
responsibility is fixed ahead of 
time, disputes will be less frequent. 

One father, a lawyer, literally 
drafted a simple contract covering 
all these points before the set was 
delivered. He reports that the plan 
works like a charm. 

If you now own a set, you may 
have a harder problem to lick—the 
reforming of present bad habits, in- 
cluding your own. The guidance 
must come from you. You have to 
take the initiative and set a good 
example. If you have been watch- 
ing TV to the exclusion of every 
other worth-while activity, what 
can you expect your children to 
do? 

Reexamine your own _ habits. 
Push other activities: hobbies, 
books, family discussion. Put TV 
in reasonable perspective. And, of 
course, try to point out the good 
shows, explain why they are good, 
and encourage discrimination in 
viewing. 

In some areas “listening posts” 
staffed by parents and teachers list 


and publicize outstanding — pro- 
grams. The National Association 


for Better Radio and Television in 
Los Angeles is taking beginning 
steps toward setting up a national 
screening service. There are two 
publications which list exceptional 
programs, past and present. A 
glance at them will give you an 
idea of what to look for. One is 
Educational Television, Local Pro- 
gram Survey, prepared by the U.S. 


Office of Education. The other is 
National Televised Programs of 
Educational Nature. A single copy 
of both publications can be ob- 
tained from the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and TV Broadcasters, 
1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 

Given good viewing habits and 
decent programs, TV can be a 
wholesome influence on children. 
From book publishers and librari- 
ans have come encouraging reports 
that television properly used can 
stimulate children’s reading. The 
dean of a Detroit music conserva- 
tory reported recently that TV has 
boomed demand for private music 
lessons in the home. 

Many schools, realizing that they 
can’t ignore television, have woven 
it into the curriculum. They en- 
courage classroom discussion of 
worth-while programs. They base 
research projects, scrapbooks, and 
field trips on special-assignment 
TV programs, such as the science 
shows. 

So to come back to the question 
that started all this: What's wrong 
with television, anyhow? The an- 
swer is that nothing is wrong with 
television. Television is nothing 
more than a tool. 

As long as parents remain passive 
or put the blame on the industry, 
TV will be a tool poorly used. 
There is plenty of evidence, how- 
ever, that TV can be wonderful if 
enough people, particularly _ par- 
ents, work to make it so. 

















OST YOUNG couples getting 
| M | married are afraid that 
ft | seeing each other every 
day will take the romance out of 
their lives. If they’re lucky, that’s 
just what happens. Authorities agree 
that the same romantic notions that 
influence selection of wife or hus- 
band are also a most important fac- 
tor in our high U.S. divorce rate. 

Romantic love, being merely a 
set of misconceptions about sex, 
human nature, and society, makes 
falling in love a lot more hazardous 
than it should be. Margaret Mead, 
the anthropologist, calls it “the 
American marriage dilemma.” 

Sometimes the newlyweds, after 
a stormy readjustment to reality, 
settle down to being themselves, 
relaxing, and enjoying life together. 
Unfortunately, it’s often not that 
simple. The virus of romantic love 
has certain strains that resist the 
most heroic doses of common sense. 
After lying dormant for years, it 
can suddenly flare up with greater 
violence than ever. 

Some couples make life miserable 





© ae in Cour Oharriage 


The fairy princess and the knight in armor have a hard 
time in the workaday world 


By Joun Korp LaceEMANN 


Condensed from Cosmopolitan* 


for each other. Why in the world 
did they ever get married in the 
first place, you've probably won- 
dered. Romantic love may well be 
the reason. It encourages bad mar- 
riages by ruling out, during court- 
ship, all awareness of defects or 
differences. It’s useless for parents 
or friends to try to point them out. 
The boy and girl are “in love.” 
Nothing else matters. They think 
they know from movies, stories, 
and ads that “love will solve all.” 
Many young men and women 
believe that their love will auto- 
matically triumph over impossible 
financial difficulties; sharp differ- 
ences in social, political, or religious 
attitudes; or constant clashes in tem- 
perament. They are in for a rude 
shock. Love and marriage create 
plenty of problems of their own. 
Faith in the magic of love is 
glorified by countless stories in 
which the hero goes from bad to 
worse simply because he has taken 
up with the wrong sweetheart. The 
moment he discovers his true love, 
he achieves a blissful marriage and 


*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. March, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Hearst Corp., 
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spectacular success. In real life, the 
“inspiration” a man gets from his 
wife can’t take the place of talent, 
work, or luck. Nor is it something 
he can put down on a job applica- 
tion, unless he married the boss’s 
daughter. 

In romantic love, the desire to be 
loved is stronger than the desire to 
love. The boy and girl have to re- 
assure one another constantly. The 
oftener they protest their undying 
love, the less convincing they are. 
In marriage, this gets to be quite 
a strain. This exaggerated demand 
for love is a throwback to our child- 
hood, when most of us were cher- 
ished by doting parents. 

Growing up exposes us to the 
world’s more realistic assessment of 
our talents. Romantic love rescues 
us from this harsh fate, and once 
again we bask in a warmly flatter- 
ing picture of ourselves. “I'll pre- 
tend you're everything you want to 
be if you'll do the same for me,” 
is the unspoken agreement between 
romantics. And so the boy or girl 
in love shifts his feeling of depend- 
ence from his parents to the ideal- 
ized image of his beloved. But at 
the slightest disillusionment, he is 
likely to shift to someone new or 
back to his parents. 

It’s no mere coincidence that ro- 
mantic lovers treat each other like 
infants and use baby as a term of 
endearment. For romantic love is a 
regression to the helplessness of a 
small child who is entitled to be 
loved and cared for without doing 
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anything in return. The romantic 
person demands love, not as a re- 
ward for good deeds, but simply 
because he exists. 

This self-centered idea of love 
shows a reluctance to grow up. 
The romantic is emotionally imma- 
ture. He dreads decisions for which 
he will have to accept the conse- 
quences. Before marriage it may 
sound wonderful when he says, “I 
can’t help myself, it’s fate.” It 
sounds very different after he’s mar- 
ried and he starts blaming all his 
troubles on luck or fate, or you. 

We Americans attach more im- 
portance to romantic love than do 
people of any other country in the 
world. According to the late Dr. 
Ralph Linton, “All societies recog- 
nize that there are occasional vio- 
lent emotional attachments between 
persons of opposite sex. But our 
present American culture is prac- 
tically the only one that makes 
them the basis for marriage. Most 
groups point out the victims of such 
attachments as horrible examples.” 

As long as two persons remain 
romantically in love they do not 
get to know one another very well. 
The romantic sees his mate as he 
wants her to be, and any resem- 
blance between this “ideal” and a 
real person is purely coincidental. 

Everybody knows the fairy-prin- 
cess type of wife who decks her 
husband out in knightly armor and 
spurs him on to slay dragons for 
her. By “inspiring” him, she uses 
him to obtain money, prestige, and 
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social position, regardless of his 
own attitude toward such rewards. 
When she is disappointed in the 
number, size, or ferocity of the 
dragons he slays, her romantic 
imagination goes into reverse. 
“When I think of all I gave up to 
marry you ...” then becomes a 
tired refrain. 

“My wife has so many illusions 
about me that I’m still a complete 
stranger to her,” a recently sepa- 
rated husband told Dr. Lena Le- 
vine. 

“Now that she’s given me up 
as a failure, she’s trying to turn 
our boy into a musical genius and 
our daughter into a ballet dancer. 
They're both nice average kids. I 
just hope that she doesn’t ruin 
them.” 


Flights ° 


Waves diligently washing the beach 
for tomorrow's swimmers. 
Frances Bastien 
Windshield wipers applauding the 
rain. Trico Blades 
The grey sky was an attic ceiling, 
the clouds trailing like cobwebs. 
]. M. Scott 
Landscape winking in the heat. 


Lord Tennyson 
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The trouble is that romance is 
identified with the late teens and 
early 20’s, which we Americans 
idealize as the best years of life. 
To appear glamorous, the hard- 
working American wife and mother 
must revert to youthful behavior 
patterns that she has long since out- 
grown. As Harvard sociologist Tal- 
cott Parsons points out, her be- 
havior is not that of actual youth 
but of the youth that older people 
wish they might have had. 

A certain amount of romantic 
nonsense does have a place in the 
lives of grown-up men and women. 
It’s sometimes fun to put on masks 
and silly costumes, do things you 
wouldn't ordinarily do. But to re- 
fuse ever to take off your mask is 
to turn life into a masquerade. 


Faney 


Dough-white clouds drifting _ re- 
luctantly into the hot summer sky 
to bake. Harvey Hansen 


Joys bumpy with stones and mar- 


bles. Mary C. Dorsey 


Clock picking up the conversation 
after a deep silence. Mary C. Dorsey 
Little lights sat on the lake shore, 
their tails wagging in the water. 
Mary Detzer 


[You are ineited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication, Exact source must be given, We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.]| 








| Bright Orphans 
and Msgr. Tardini 


The Vatican pro-secretary of state 
for extraordinary affairs watches 
over homeless boys of 
exceptional talent 


By Exvaine St. JoHNs 


“poranpo Vereni. Remigio Bag- 
R narol. Antonio Pirozzo. Al- 
fredo Mattei. These are names to 
remember. You will hear them 
again. 

Each represents a boy who has 
been orphaned in Italy. Rolando 
saw his mother die from lack of 
food and medicine when he was 
four. Two years later his father 
was killed during an Arezzo bomb- 
ing. Remigio is another war orphan 
from the province of Udine. An- 
tonio’s father was a fisherman in 
Calabria who died two months be- 
fore the lad was born, leaving his 
mother with two other babies, a 
mud-floored hovel, and nothing to 
eat. 

These are the boys whose nor- 
mal course was to find refuge in 
abandoned houses and caves, to 
pilfer and fight for existence. To 
the observer in postwar Europe 
their direction was an accepted fact. 
It was down. Wild little savages, 
grist for the mill of communism, 
or, if clever enough, organizers of 
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scavenger bands who went rapidly 
from petty crime to major lawless- 
ness. 

Rolando, Remigio, Antonio, and 
Alfredo are clever enough. They 
are, in fact, exceptionally clever. 
And they will be leaders—but for 
Christ. These boys found a haven. 

It was Villa Nazareth, half an 
hour from the heart of Rome, on 
a hill overlooking St. Peter’s. Here, 
in a modern, well-equipped build- 
ing set in the riotous color of an 
old Italian garden, they found more 
than a home. They found under- 
standing, guidance, opportunity. 

In the dictionary sense, Villa 
Nazareth is an orphanage. But in 
spiritual significance it is probably 
the most unusual orphanage in the 
world. The aim of the Villa Naz- 
areth is to live out the parables of 
Christ: to make sure that good 
seed does not fall on stony ground; 
that the boy who has been given 
five talents shall have the oppor- 
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tunity to gain five more with them. 

One man, Msgr. Domenico Tar- 
dini, the Vatican’s pro-secretary of 
state in charge of extraordinary 
affairs, was captured by this vision. 
As he watched Italian youth strug- 
gle in the chaos of war, Monsignor 
Tardini’s deep insight told him 
that there could be no waste in 
God’s economy. Among these waifs 
were boys endowed with keen in- 
tellects and talents which God 
meant to be developed to the full- 
est. With the help of the Sisters 
of Charity of Cincinnati and dona- 
tions from people of equal vision, 
almost 90% of them Americans, 
the monsignor believed he had 
found an answer to the challenge. 

At Easter, in 1946, Villa Naza- 
reth opened it doors to the first 
boy. Definite rules were made for 
entrance: each child was to be five 
years old, an age at which thought 
patterns are still formative and he 
could benefit from the entire train- 
ing program. He was to be physi- 
cally fit and above average men- 
tally. He must be either an orphan 
or from a poverty-stricken home. 

Only 60 boys could be taken. 
Classes would be small, so that the 
above-average children could be 
given all the¥ were capable of ab- 
sorbing. 

The first boy to arrive that Easter 
eight years ago was Remigio Bag- 
narol. Before June, there were 30 
little ones. Four years later, Villa 
Nazareth had reached its quota. 
From all over Italy they came. 


Recommendations came by letter 
from individuals, organizations, 
various diocesan offices. 

Before each made the journey to 
Rome, the parish priest furnished 
additional information as to family 
background and status in the parish 
as well as the child’s aptitude and 
character. Then, after physical and 
psychological tests, he would be 
admitted to Villa Nazareth. 

To most of the children, even 
today and at five years of age, this 
means stepping into a different 
world. Most of the comforts of 
Villa Nazareth are entirely new to 
them. To some, the tiled showers 
are a source of endless joy. To 
others they are a terror of interior 
rain. The barber shop is viewed 
with mixed emotions. The lads 
are unsure about exchanging their 
tatters for neat, attractive clothes. 
Some object to shoes. Many on 
entering do not speak Italian, for 
there are many and diverse dialects 
in the provinces of Italy. Yet they 
adjust quickly to showers and hair- 
cuts, and within two or three 
months speak good Italian. 

Almost immediately they begin 
daily classes in English, absorbing it 
from the Sisters as they do their 
mother tongue, by hearing and by 
association with objects. Only after 
they can deal with it fairly fluently 
are they givén set rules of gram- 
mar. 

The staff, besides the Sisters, in- 
cludes a doctor, a nurse, a physical- 
education director, music and art 
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teachers, and eight lay teachers. 
The love of learning developed in 
the boys is adequate proof of the 
efficacy of the methods employed. 

Tall blue-eyed Monsignor Bag- 
gio, who on other occasions teaches 
them soccer, was entrusted with 
readying 12 small seven-year-olds 
for their First Communion. At the 
beginning of a three-day retreat 
he said, “In these three days we 
are not going to school. We are 
not going to read or write at all. 
What are we going to do?” 

“At that rate we are going to be 
donkeys,” remarked _ bright-eyed 
Sandrino unhappily. 

Along with academic training 
goes the careful balance of spirit- 
ual, artistic, and physical unfolding 
necessary to the “whole” man. 
Many of the boys show remark- 
able artistic talents. Sister Mary 
Omer, superior at Villa Nazareth, 
says, “I do not think it would be 
inaccurate to say that every mem- 
ber of the staff here is a ‘talent 
scout. Monsignor Tardini holds 
that, if God gives a talent, He does 
so that it may be developed to the 
fullest extent.” Hence the gentle 
Sisters are ever alert to detect the 
seeds of genius. 

Besides music, which includes 
piano, violin, accordion, and choral 
lessons, there are liberal instruc- 
tions in art. At a recent public 
exhibition of their work, the draw- 
ings of Alfredo Mattei, now 13, 
were held to be exceptionally prom- 
ising. To stimulate the young stu- 
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dents, art teachers are encouraged 
to take groups to visit the art 
treasures of Rome. 

The cultural value of the lads 
organizing their own concerts has 
been tested. When they added the 
overture to La Traviata to their 
repertory, two six-year-olds, Alberto 
and Arnaldo, “conducted.” Later, 
at a ceremony at St. Peter’s, a 
youngster listened critically to the 
Cappella Giulia under the direc- 
tion of the famed Professor An- 
tonelli, and then remarked to Al- 
berto, “In St. Peter’s I saw a con- 
ductor much better than you!” 

Dramatic art helps the children 
develop ease before an audience 
and in greeting the visitors who 
come to see the Villa from various 
parts of the world. From May until 
October they say a weekly Rosary 
before invited guests. Each child, 
even the five-year-old, leads in 
turn the prayers of the Rosary in 
Latin and the mysteries in Italian. 
Each week, five boys dramatize a 
part of the life of the Holy Family. 

All year they look forward to 
their Christmas play, the “living 
crib,” and it is their favorite rainy- 
day game. The year that two-part 
singing was introduced they no- 
ticed the difference.~ “Christmas,” 
remarked one youngster after a 
practice session, “seems much hard- 
er this year.” 

Their dramatic efforts are cli- 
maxed by a yearly audience with 
the Holy Father at the Vatican. 
Here the children give an hour’s 
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program which includes humorous 
skits in English and Italian and a 
selection of musical numbers. The 
Holy Father blesses them and the 
staff, and gives each child a bag of 
candy. 

It is not always easy to tell what 
will happen to a bag of candy at 
Villa Nazareth. These little men 
are not shielded from the ugliness 
in the world about them. Compas- 
sion and brotherly love are allowed 
to develop through understanding 
and experience. 

Two St. Vincent De Paul con- 
ferences from Villa Nazareth visit 
each week 14 homes where dire 
poverty exists. They carry food 
and clothing, and afterward each 
makes a report on the conditions 
that exist and what could be done 
about them. Memory of their own 
past becomes so dim that they are 
startled and concerned by what 
they see: mud floors, bare feet, poor 
furniture, dirt, illness. They see 
things they do not understand. For 
instance, a motto framed on one 
wall, which reads, “I am the boss 
of this house, but my wife does 
the ordering around.” 

But other things they under- 
stand quite well, such as the need 
for these people to hold to their 
faith. They urge church attendance 
with a winning sweetness and 
clear-eyed confidence that bears 
fruit. They are concerned that 
these people vote, thoughtfully and 
rightly. They beg to be allowed 
to give up their afternoon lunches 
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for unorphaned but hungry chil- 
dren. They organize little pro- 
grams to raise money for the needy. 

They also recognize things an 
adult would miss. Each of them 
perceives the extra need of the 
children for a little loving, some- 
thing beyond bare necessities. Bags 
of sweets are likely to be hidden 
until they can be carried down the 
hill to put that extra bit of bright- 
ness into the lives of other chil- 
dren. 

Nor are the boys spared another 
contact with sorrow. This group 
at Villa Nazareth is a tightly knit 
family, and from time to time a 
brother leaves them. Very occasion- 
ally a child, through bad will, no 
longer wishes to use his opportuni- 
ties or, unwilling to work with the 
group, lags behind. They go else- 
where to continue their education, 
making room at Villa Nazareth for 
one more whose desires equal his 
capabilities. But long after these 
other brothers have departed they 
are remembered in the boys’ prayers. 

Or there is a case like that of 
Rolando. After six years at Villa 
Nazareth a severe attack of mumps 
resulted in his losing his hearing 
almost entirely. A hearing aid 
brought only slight improvement. 
It was impossible for him to follow 
a regular course of study. It seemed 
best that he learn some manual art 
to enable him to be independent, 
so Monsignor Tardini called the 
oldest boys together. 

“Rolando needs to go to another 
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institution,” he said. “But he is 
poor and cannot afford the tuition. 
Can we abandon him?” 

Immediately the four replied, 
“No!” 

“Then,” said monsignor, “you 
must take him under your protec- 
tion. Do you feel it?” 

They did, and they drew up a 
paper attesting to the fact. Care- 
fully then those 13-year-olds select- 
ed the best institution and called 
on the director. They were told 
that Rolando must bring many 
things, clothes, linen, a mattress. 
The tuition would be 10,000 lire 
(about $20) a month. 

“We will pay,” said the four. 

Back they went to Villa Naza- 
reth and organized what Claudio 
called “a program of beautiful 
music.” To this they invited friends 
and patrons and, at the conclusion, 
Remigio made a little speech ex- 
plaining why they were raising 
money. They sold “many tickets 
on a handsomely carved wooden 
box and other art treasures.” They 
realized $350. 

From his new school Rolando 
wrote: “I don’t find the right words 
to say thanks to you because you 
have been willing to send me to 
this college. Otherwise by now 
maybe I would be digging on a 
farm.” 

“Already,” the boys assured him, 
“we are thinking of other enter- 
prises to help. The Mother of 
Orphans will not abandon our 
dearest orphan brother.” 
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The Mater Orphanorum is most 
precious to them all, and a beauti- 
ful statue of her, a gift, looks 
serenely from a porch of the Villa. 
Every now and then one of the 
little fellows slips up to tell the 
blessed Mother a “secret” or merely 
to kiss her from sheer exuberance. 

With the spirit of the blessed 
Mother presiding, there is no want 
of love at Villa Nazareth. Family 
ties bind the Sisters to the boys 
and the boys to the Sisters, and to 
each other. But the most wonder- 
ful of their human relationships are 
the cords that bind them to Mon- 
signor Tardini, “owr monsignor,” 
as they call him. The high spot of 
each day comes in the late after- 
noon with the daily arrival of our 
monsignor. 

In the outside world, the pro- 
secretary of state holds a most im- 
portant position. The boys know 
this. They know that, in 1953, 
their monsignor was offered the 
red hat of a cardinal and asked 
that he be permitted to decline this 
honor. What they do not know is 
that many have wondered if his 
devotion to his boys at Villa Naz- 
areth influenced his decision, if he 
thought the protocol that went 
with the red hat might separate 
him in a measure from them. 

Every afternoon when he is fin- 
ished with affairs of state, Mon- 
signor Tardini heads for Villa 
Nazareth. The boys listen for the 
sound of his car, hang on the gate 
as children the world over do while 
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awaiting the arrival of a beloved 
father. The little ones greet him 
in their newest English. The older 
ones draw him off to hear bits from 
the Italian opera they are learning, 
always confident that they can lure 
him into joining the chorus in a 
fine, booming voice. 

They listen to his counsel, absorb 
his jovial spirit, yet the influence 
that monsignor exerts is by precept 
and example. His faith is too great 
to believe that they need pouring 
into a mold in either their think- 
ing or their praying. There is no 
need for regimentation in a world 
where God has given various tal- 
ents and inclinations. Their hopes 
for the future, the intentions of 
their prayers, are their own. They 
are innocently honest, as one teach- 
er found out when he asked a little 
one, “What did you ask Jesus for 
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“I told Him,” the lad _ replied 
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promptly, “that you were half a 
saint and would He please make 
you a whole one.” 

The overwhelming sense you re- 
ceive from the boys at Villa Naza- 
reth is the power of faith, the ele- 
vating strength of hope and joy, 
the healing quality of charity. 

Our generation has seep the pow- 
er loosed by splitting the atom. Its 
potential is world-shaking, for good 
or evil. Everything God made, He 
pronounced good; thus only our 
own choice can turn a natural pow- 
er toward destruction. Startled as 
we are by atomic power, we must 
not forget that more potential pow- 
er lies in the soul of man than in 
any material force. This choice is 
equally ours. Each individual must 
choose whom it will serve. At Villa 
Nazareth enormous forces are be- 
ing freed to serve the cause of good, 
for the benefit of man and the glory 
of God. 
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How Your Chetwel Can QJiatse Money 


Ow a pedestal in the vestibule of St. Joseph’s Church, Wautona, Wis., the 
ladies of the Catholic Women’s Club have decorated a round hat box to rep- 
resent a birthday cake. Above the cake is a sign: Help the altar fund. Is your 
birthday this week? Put one penny for each year into this box. 

‘ Bernice Eachenbauch 
Tue Extension Society in our parish has gaudily decorated an old umbrella. 
We keep it in a gift shop window, and rent it out for bridal showers. Last 
year, on the one little umbrella, we realized more than $30 for the church fund. 
We hope to decorate another umbrella for baby showers and double our 
revenue for the coming year. Mrs. K. Martin 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THe Caruoric Dicestr. for each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 

















Miles to the Gallon 


Careful driving is the most economical 


, By Martin H. Bury 


Condensed from “Rolling Wheels’’* 


\ ou coutp get 150 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline from your 
car—it has been done—but there is 
a catch to it. The catch is that the 
cost of things you’d have to do to 
your car would more than offset 
the savings in gasoline. 

Just to show what can be done, 
an oil-company research expert 
souped up his car to the point that 
he could achieve 150 miles to the 
gallon. He: 1. changed the gear 
ratio of his car; 2. removed all the 
tread from his tires; 3. disconnected 
the fan; 4. tuned his motor to the 
peak of perfection; 5, never drove 
more than 16 miles an hour; 6. 
coasted whenever possible. 

In another test, two oil-company 
laboratory workers drove automo- 
biles more than 70 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. They used only 
ordinary gasoline, but they first 
tuned their motors to obtain almost 
perfect combustion. They adjusted 
their carburetors to operate with 
extremely thin fuel mixtures. They 
carefully lubricated all points of 


friction. And they, too, coasted 
wherever they could on the 14-mile 
course over which the test was 
made. 

Fuel economy is directly related 
to driving habits, and speed is prob- 
ably the greatest gas eater. Gas 
mileage is best at 30 to 35 miles 
per hour. At 40 mph, gas mileage 
is 10% less. At 60 mph, it is 31% 
less, and at 80 mph, it is 52% less 
than at 30 mph. To double the 
speed requires six times the horse- 
power. One reason is that at high 


_ speeds, wind resistance is propor- 


tionately greater. The increase in 
horsepower and increased wind re- 
sistance cause greater gasoline con- 
sumption. 

Mileage tests show that steady 
moderate driving can save up to 
30% on gasoline expense. Driving 
40 mph instead of 60 mph can save 
one gallon out of every four. 
Planned driving will increase gaso- 
line economy. Start gradually, ac- 
celerate smoothly, slow down early, 
and spare the brakes. 


*Copyright 1953 by Dorrance & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., and reprinted with permission. 
320 pp. 
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Fewer complete stops in traffic 
will save gas. An actual ten-mile 
test in which the driver avoided 
unnecessary stops saved 25% of his 
gasoline and consumed only 10% 
more time. 

Cold weather increases gasoline 
consumption. At a temperature of 
30°, eight miles of driving are re- 
quired to warm up lubricants be- 
fore your car will deliver maximum 
efficiency. During the first mile the 
car consumes double the normal 
amount of gasoline. Winter-grade 
lubricants improve cold-weather 
economy. 

Gasoline changes with the sea- 
sons. The reason is that it is af- 
fected by atmospheric changes. So 
the blends vary with the seasons 
and in different geographic loca- 
tions. 

Good gasoline is carefully blend- 
ed to meet its many requirements. 
It must start the motor easily and 
warm it up quickly. It must pro- 
vide rapid acceleration, maximum 
power, and economical mileage. It 
must not cause vapor lock, form 
gum nor cause the motor to knock. 
Is that a tough job? Well, no, but 
it zs a delicate job for a topflight 
chemist, even with the amazing 
modern equipment that he has at 
his disposal. 

Gasoline that starts your motor 
easily in winter isn’t too good in 
summer. Similarly, gasoline that 
gives good performance in hot 
desert country isn’t suitable for 
high-altitude mountain driving. On 


Among the little-known ac- 
| tivities of highway-department 
_ employees and police is the dis- | 
| position of dead cats, dogs, and | 
| other animals on the highways. 

_ Ever wonder what becomes of 
them? They’re buried along 
the highways. Virginia has re- 
leased figures indicating that 
$55,000 of highway funds is 
the approximate annual cost in 
that state alone to conduct these 
burials. 


a trip from Maine to Florida, you 
might buy the same brand of gaso- 
line at each stop. But you wouldn’t 
get the same blend of gasoline. 

Ordinary high-test gasoline is not 
intended to increase gasoline mile- 
age. Its principal function is to in- 
crease power and efficiency in a 
high-compression motor and to re- 
duce knocking caused by advanced 
spark or carbon accumulation. 

Chemical engineers explain that 
gasoline expands as the temperature 
rises; therefore, a gallon of gasoline 
contains less actual fuel in hot 
weather. So you get more gasoline 
per gallon in winter than in sum- 
mer. And, presumably, you save by 
buying gasoline in cool mornings 
rather than in hotter afternoons. A 
little far-fetched, maybe, but it’s a 
scientific fact. 

It’s smart to keep your gas tank 
as nearly full as possible at all times. 
Condensation is always taking 
place. The degree of condensation 
is in direct ratio to the air space. 
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Frequently when a car is started 
after a period of idleness, water can 
be seen coming out of the exhaust 
pipe. That’s condensation, and it 
can cause rust and corrosion in 
mufflers, tail pipes, and internal 
parts of your car. 

To get good gasoline mileage un- 
der normal procedure the methods 
are very simple. Be sure your car 
is properly adjusted, well lubricated, 
and has correct tire pressures. Then, 
sit in a comfortable position with 
your foot resting naturally on the 
accelerator pedal. Avoid sudden 
starts, sudden stops, and sharp 
turns. Accelerate gradually, not 
rapidly. 

One company made a test to de- 
termine how much gasoline is 
wasted by “cowboy” drivers. An 
automobile was driven over a desig- 
nated route in a normal manner by 
a regular driver. Gasoline consump- 
tion was computed at 15.8 miles a 
gallon. Then the same car was 
driven over the same route by a 
“cowboy” driver, who deliberately 
tried to see how fast he could cover 
the distance. The second driver 
saved less than 5% in running 





The modern automobile will 
| consume 12 times its weight in 
| fuel during its lifetime, that is, 
about 20 tons of gasoline. And 
for every gallon of gasoline 
burned in your car, a gallon of 
water is produced, through the 
exhaust. 
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time. But his gasoline consumption 
was a gallon every 9.1 miles! 

Gasoline mileage is good or bad 
because of only two factors: 1, the 
condition of the car, and 2, the 
way in which it is driven. Poor 
gasoline mileage may be the result 
of any or all of the following con- 
ditions within the car itself: drag- 
ging brakes, slipping clutch, under- 
inflated tires, tires and wheels out 
of alignment, insufficient lubrica- 
tion of entire car, dirty air cleaner, 
improperly adjusted or dirty carbu- 
retor, incorrect automatic choke ac- 
tion, weak piston rings, excessive 
engine temperature, worn or dirty 
spark plugs, worn or dirty distrib- 
utor contact points, incorrect igni- 
tion timing, leaky fuel lines. 

But poor gasoline mileage is more 
often the fault of the person behind 
the wheel. The following funda- 
mentals of intelligent driving will 
improve gasoline mileage. 

1. Start gradually and drive stead- 
ily. Every time you tramp on the 
accelerator you throw a_ step-up 
gasoline charge into the engine to 
assist the speed change. 

2. Anticipate stops and slow down 
gradually. 

3. When starting is difficult after 
a stall, hold pedal all the way 
down. This draws in maximum air 
to provide best starting mixture. 
Pumping the pedal up and down 
usually makes the mixture too rich, 
and pumps gasoline away. 

4. When parked, if only for a 
short time, turn off the engine. 
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Idling requires a rich fuel mixture. 
In one minute of idling, your car 
will consume considerably more 
gasoline than is needed for starting. 

5. In hot weather, keep the gas- 
oline tank as nearly full as possible 
to reduce evaporation loss. Park in 
the shade. 

6. Be sure your hand brake is 
completely disengaged. If it is only 
slightly engaged, you won’t know 
it, but you will be consuming more 
gasoline. 

7. Take curves slowly. Side thrust 
on the wheels at high speed in- 
creases friction and creates drag 
to be overcome by the motor. 

8. Avoid rough roads. Every time 
your rear wheels leave the road on 
a bumpy surface you are wasting 
power and therefore gasoline. 

9. Drive slowly with a cold mo- 
tor until your heat dial indicates 
normal operating temperatures. Un- 
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In Detroit, an automobile 
| dealer supplied a car to the 
| Detroit Athletic Club Beavers, 

who had decided to conduct a 
| raffle. They sold 4,200 tickets, 
| including one to the dealer him- 

self. Yep, you guessed it. The 
dealer won his own car. The 

Beavers agreed to let him live 

when he promised to give the 
car to Father Leonard’s parish 
in the Bahamas. 





| 
| 
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} 


} 





til then your choke remains open, 
and the gasoline mixture is too rich 
for economy. 

10. Above all, drive at moderate 
speeds. Speed is the greatest gaso- 
line waster. 

But however you drive, the fact 
remains that two gallons of gas- 
oline in a new automobile will do 
the job that three gallons did in 
the car of 25 years ago. 


>> «aK 
The Sise of Texas... 


Ax 4 national anglers’ convention, each speaker was trying to outdo everyone 
else in describing the size of the fish in his state. When the man from Texas 
was called to the speakers’ platform, everyone expected more. 

“Texas fish run from 14 to 16 inches,” the tall Texan stated. The audience 
gasped. The Texan looked up, and added, “Of course, in Texas we measure 


them between the eyes.” 


° 
*. 


E. C. Busch. 


... All the Live Long Day 


A provup young lady from Kentucky was trying to justify her state to a 
Texan. “In Kentucky,” she said, “we have Fort Knox, where enough gold 
is stored to build a golden fence three feet high completely around Texas,” 

“Go ahead and build it,” drawled the man from out yonder. “If I like it, 


ll buy it.” 


Tracks. 











" ~ tHe heart of every Sister lie 
' unforgettable, often hilarious 
memories of her own initiation into 
the great calling for which God has 
chosen her. 

Public misunderstanding of con- 
vents, even on the part of those 


Uncle Horace: B-but she’ll be 
buried alive! 








So I told him, “Jim, you can’t 
talk me out of it... .” 


about to enter them, produces many 
laughable situations. We have select- 
ed for your edification some typi- 
cal illustrations from a_ booklet, 
Convent Daze, published by the 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 


But Sister, I never ate oatmeal 
in my life. 
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Jim: But why did it have to be 
my best girl? 


Photos by Constance Bannister, Josef 
A Schneider, and Photo-Library. 


Oh! I didn’t know that was a rule. 


Gee, Sis, will you have to get 
your hair cut? 


What about you, young lady? 
Have you given it a thought? 











Father Comey: 
Labor Umpire 


He operates like an absolute monarch 


but the results are satisfactory 
to everyone 


By Jon McCartuy 


N Most American seaports, a 
continual war rages on the 
water front. Strikes are common- 
place. Racketeering and organized 
crime prevail. Police and special 
guards stand by. But in Philadel- 
phia, the nation’s second largest 
port, the story is different. 

There, in 1951, a 57-year-old Jesu- 
it, Father Dennis J. Comey, took 
over as bossman. Since then, peace 
has reigned. 

Out of the hundreds of ships 
which docked in Philadelphia dur- 
ing 1953, not one was “knocked- 
off.” That is, no longshoreman 
“walked-off” any job before it was 
finished. Hence, the longshoremen 
lost nary a penny, and the port 
prospered. There were 52 walk-offs 
by longshoremen for 1953 in New 
York. A 30-day strike in Manhat- 
tan recently cost the Port of New 
York over $400 million worth of 
business and longshoremen many 
millions in wages. 

Peace is preserved in Philadelphia 
because Father Comey is sole and 
final arbitrator in all labor disputes. 
His position is defined in the con- 






tract between the Philadelphia Ma- 
rine Trade association and the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s associa- 
tion. No appeal from any Father 
Comey decision can be taken by 
either workers or employers. 

Father Comey is a czar. He can 
step into a dispute whenever he 
wants to, whether his aid is in- 
voked or not. He has jurisdiction 
whenever any provision of the con- 
tract is violated. He can take what- 
ever action he considers necessary; 
no arbitration rules are set by the 
contract. He can order a “deal” be- 
tween employer and union abro- 
gated, and his decisions are bind- 
ing. No other labor arbitrator in 
America enjoys such wide personal 
powers voluntarily given by em- 
ployers and workers. 

Save for a few days’ sympathy 
walkout recently for the New York 
longshoremen, there has been no 
strike on the Philly water front 
since 1951. No organized crime or 
racketeering exists. Need for police 
protection has been much reduced. 
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Pilfering of cargoes has all but 
stopped. As on docks everywhere, 
there is the usual disappearance of 
an occasional bag of coffee or sugar. 
However, there are no truckload 
thefts. 

In many ports, it is common 
practice for operators to “sweeten” 
union officials with cash to get 
preferential treatment in keeping 
longshoremen working on certain 
piers. Any union official in Phila- 
delphia who seeks a “bonus” from 
an operator is referred automatical- 
ly to Father Comey. After talking 
to him, the union official gives up 
the idea of a “bonus,” for the good 
Father possesses an amazing vocab- 
ulary in several languages which 
can daze even the toughest of 
characters. 

Bespectacled, husky,  six-footer 
Father Comey has the Irish gift of 
gab, inherited from his parents, 
who emigrated to Philadelphia 
from Ireland. Son of a boilermaker, 
he was educated by Jesuits in the 
U.S. and in Wales and Rome, 
majoring in theology. He speaks 
Italian, German, French, and the 
patois of Delaware Ave., the water 
front in Philly. 

Father Comey is a master logi- 
cian and practical to his fingertips. 
He can be equally voluble in any 
of the languages he chooses to em- 
ploy. One marine operator ruefully 
testified, “You’re lucky if you can 
even get in a word edgewise when 
Father takes off on labor and man- 
agement.” 
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The water-front padre has a cer- 
tain air which indicates plainly that 
he fears nobody, racketeers least of 
all. Father Comey expects honest 
conduct from every union official 
and employer. He is just as severe 
in censuring an employer as he is 
a union official when he senses an 
under-the-table deal. 

Father Comey receives no salary 
nor expenses for acting as official 
labor arbitrator. According to the 
contract between the Philadelphia 
Marine Trade association and the 
Longshoremen’s union, each organ- 
ization is required to contribute $50 
to St. Joseph’s College Institute of 
Industrial Relations tor every deci- 
sion which Father Comey renders. 
The Marine Trade association al- 
ways pays promptly but the finan- 
cial position of the Longshoremen’s 
union is such that the union is 
rather lax. 

“Even if the union lads did pay 
up promptly,” remarked Father 
Comey, “the total annual income 
from this water-front arbitration 
job would just about cover the costs 
of wear and tear and gas and oil 
for my car.” 

Father Comey drives a battered 
old Plymouth. A car is very neces- 
sary, since his duties require him 
to cover many miles. Recently the 
executives of the Marine associa- 
tion thought that it might be a nice 
gesture to present Father Comey 
with a new automobile. Even the 
officials and the members of the 
Longshoremen’s union who were 
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not contributing applauded the 
gift idea. However, he would not 
even consider accepting it. 

“Wouldn’t it impugn my impar- 
tiality,” commented the padre, “if 
] hurried to a dispute in a car given 
me by the employers?” 

Though keenly interested in la- 
bor problems, Father Comey does 
not regard himself as a “labor 
priest.” His objective is justice, for 
both employer and employee. Fa- 
ther Comey has decided a number 
of times straight for the employers. 
Again, a straight series of decisions 
have favored the union. As he puts 
it, “I’m not interested in a batting 
average. I judge each and every 
case on its respective merits. Any 
time that both parties agree that 
they do not need me any longer, 
I'll go away quietly.” 

However, neither operators nor 
men are anxious for him to resign. 
The Port of Philadelphia is flour- 
ishing. The operators are keeping 
their ships moving and_ thereby 
making profits. The 7,000 long- 
shoremen are working steadily and 
for good wages. Cargoes in Phila- 
delphia totaled over 70 million tons, 
according to the last fiscal year re- 
corded, thereby placing the Quaker 
City port ahead of Baltimore, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans, and 
next to New York as America’s 
leading seaport. 

The port of Philadelphia extends 
from Trenton, N. J., along the Dela- 
ware river and Delaware bay to the 
Atlantic ocean, a distance of well 
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over 100 miles. Included in this 
area, besides Trenton and Philadel- 
phia, are Camden, N. J., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Chester, Pa. Dela- 
ware Ave. alone is 20 miles long. 

Father Comey calls the port of 
Philadelphia his “parish.” He cov- 
ers it as thoroughly and authorita- 
tively as a curé striding through his 
own little French village. Workers 
know him, and doff their hats in 
friendly respect. Less than 40% of 
the longshoremen are Catholics, yet 
every longshoreman, regardless of 
creed, refers to him deferentially 
as Father, and obeys his every com- 
mand. 

When addressing individual long- 
shoremen, Father Comey invariably 
uses either their first names or nick- 
names. Blessed with Irish blarney, 
he enjoys joshing the men in 
groups, in holds of ships, on piers 
or on street corners. Unarmed and 
without any bodyguard, he travels 
around the rowdy water front at all 
hours. 

A giant negro longshoreman was 
asked whether it was safe for Fa- 
ther Comey to go about without 
any protection. The colored man 
replied, “The Father don’t need no 
protection down here. Man, I would 
say that when the Father is all riled 
up, the labor delegate needs _pro- 
tection from him.” 

Trouble can start fast on a water 
front. For instance, a sugar cargo 
shows bags stained, syrupy, sticky. 
The gang handling it figures dou- 
ble pay. If the company refuses, the 
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longshoremen can walk off the job. 
Gangs working other ships may 
join them in sympathy. Soon the 
whole port can be closed down. 

On the Philadelphia water front, 
when such a dispute arises, either 
mfrine operators or union officials 
put in a hurried phone call to Fa- 
ther Comey in his offices at St. 
Joseph’s college. Within minutes, 
he will be on the site of the dis- 
pute, regardless of where it is, the 
end of a pier or in the dingy hold 
of a ship in the middle of the 
Delaware river. 

Accompanied by two representa- 
tives of the union and two from 
the Marine association, he will in- 
spect the bagged sugar, and trace 
its history back to the loading point. 
He will read the ship’s log if neces- 
sary. If there is evidence of dam- 
age through rain, sea water or fuel 
oil, the men will be awarded dou- 
ble pay. If the stain is merely the 
effect of warehousing, the complaint 
will be summarily dismissed. 

According to their contract, the 
longshoremen are supposed to con- 
tinue working until Father Comey 
finally makes his decision. Nor- 
mally they do, such is their unques- 
tioned faith in his fairness. On oc- 
casion, where a few grumblers may 
lead the longshoremen off the job, 
Father Comey gets busy immedi- 
ately. Taking an orange crate or a 
pile of sugar bags as a rostrum, the 
water-front padre will talk to the 
strikers like a crusader and order 
them back to work. A dissenter 
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never talks back to him twice, sim- 
ply because he will not take back 
talk from anyone. 

“Shure, Father handles such dis- 
senters very aisley,” one Irishman 
said. “He just gives them the rough 
side of his tongue. And that, me 
lad, coming from himself, is much 
more effective than a club over the 
head or a punch in the nose. Aye, 
it not only puts the fear of God 
in thim, but common sense, too.” 

Father Comey comes by his in- 
terest in labor naturally. He was 
born in Philadelphia, eldest of 13 
children. His father was a laboring 
man and a union § sympathizer. 
During the terrible Philly streetcar 
strike in 1911, the elder Comey, 
who was a boilermaker at Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, lost his job be- 
cause of his sympathy for the 
strikers. 

Fortunately for the growing Co- 
mey clan, the elder Comey later 
got a better paying job at New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., and was 
able to send his eldest son to St. 
Joseph’s college. Both parents are 
still alive today, and are, perhaps, 
the only persons who will take 
none of the padre’s guff, nor sass, 
either. 

After graduation from St. Jo- 
seph’s, Dennis Comey entered the 
Society of Jesus and followed the 
long Jesuit course of study. His 
experience included teaching high- 
school students in Boston and col- 
lege sophomores at Georgetown 
university in Washington. Follow- 
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ing his ordination in 1928, Father 
Comey spent three years in Europe 
as a postgraduate student. He spent 
one year at St. Bueno’s college in 
Wales and two years in postgradu- 
ate work in dogmatic theology at 
the Pontifical Gregorian university 
in Rome. Later, he lectured on this 
subject for five years at Woodstock, 
Jesuit seminary in Maryland. From 
1937 to 1943, he was president of 
St. Peter’s college in Jersey City. 

After being away from his home 
town for 29 years, Father Comey 
returned to Philadelphia in 1943 to 
launch the Institute of Industrial 
Relations at his Alma Mater, St. 
Joseph’s college. The institute is a 
free night school in industrial rela- 
tions that stresses industrial ethics. 
It started with 26 persons and four 
courses. Now 325 students attend 
51 courses. The faculty are volun- 
teer experts from management and 
labor. 

The institute is kept going 
through donations from industrial 
and labor organizations and through 
offerings which Father Comey re- 
ceives for his counseling as well as 
for his talks at conventions and 
dinners. The padre travels many 
thousands of miles annually to ful- 
fill engagements. So widespread to- 
day is the interest in his institute 
that delegations from Japan, Can- 
ada, Ireland, Denmark, and Egypt 
have journeyed to Philadelphia. 

President Eisenhower last fall ap- 
pointed Father Comey to the presi- 
dential fact-finding board charged 
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with sifting out the causes of the 
Auantic coast district longshore- 
men’s strike. He is also a member 
of the permanent arbitration panel 
at Midvale Steel, and the Appeals 
board, established by the Uphol- 
sterers’ International union, to‘ re- 
view union-discipline cases. In ad- 
dition, the padre writes a weekly 
column in the Camden Star-Herald 
and Trenton Monitor, both dioce- 
san papers. 

To get, as he says, “practical ex- 
perience in rough-and-tumble labor 
relations to furnish proof that the 
principles of social justice would 
work,” Father Comey, early in 
1951, agreed to arbitrate some mi- 
nor water-front disputes. At that 
time, labor conditions on the Phila- 
delphia water front were about the 
same as in every other large-city 
seaport. Unsolved grievances were 
provoking wildcat strikes. Frequent 
under-the-table deals with labor 
oficials were being made by man- 
agement to avoid work stoppages. 

So successful was Father Comey 
in settling minor water-front dis- 
putes that before long both the op- 
erators and the union were consult- 
ing him on major grievances. By 
the end of 1951, both sides gave 
Father Comey, in writing, unlim- 
ited authority to settle all disputes. 

Since his achievement on the 
water front, longshoremen’s fami- 
lies think that Father Comey can 
do likewise on the home front. 
When water-front Willie spends 
too much on booze, his wife will 
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appeal to Father Comey to have 
a talk with him. And he does, with 
effect. With Cousin Tony’s term up 
in the eastern penitentiary, Father 
Comey will be expected to have a 
job set for him when he gets out. 
Woe to Tony if he does anything 
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arrival surprised a large group of 
longshoremen shooting craps. The 
men troze to attention, leaving dice 
and money on the packing case 
where they had been playing. With- 
out a word, Father strode into their 
midst, picked up the dice. 


Like a Las Vegas stickman, Fa- 
ther Comey examined them mi- 
nutely, weighing and matching 
them. After his examination, Fa- 
ther Comey tossed the dice to the 
shooter. Before departing, he re- 
marked, “They’re true, boys. I just 
wanted to make sure that there 
was no cheating.” 


on that job to embarrass Father. 

Despite his gruffness and _ glib- 
ness, Father Comey is humane, un- 
derstanding, tolerant. His volun- 
tary efforts as mediator in homes 
are as successful as on the docks. 

One noon hour, Father Comey 
unexpectedly parked his Plymouth 
in a secluded spot on a pier. His 


VYVOVYD 
Hearts Are Trumps 


In 1947, I was about to leave my home town in Brazil for Europe to begin 
the last lap of my ecclesiastical studies. Shortly before I was to sail, a woman 
ot the parish brought her 16-year-old boy to see me. 

“He wants to become a priest, Father,” she said to me. “I thought you 
might speak to the bishop about getting him in the seminary.” 

I knew the woman to be a poor widow who had a hard struggle to make 
a bare living. The departure of this boy would leave her all alone. I tried 
gently to point out to her that, such being the case, the boy’s place was at 
her side rather than in the seminary. 

But she insisted, ““No, Father, I teel sure that he has a true vocation, and 
he must go. Ten years ago my eldest son ran away trom home to join a 
circus. | never knew what I did wrong in raising that boy, but I have never 
stopped praying for his return. And | want to make sure that this lad gets 
his chance to make something of his life. | know that it I accept the will 
of God, He will see to it that I am provided for.” 

The boy entered the seminary shortly after I left. Six months later, in 
Europe, I received a letter from a very happy mother telling me that her + 
prodigal son had quit the circus and returned to her. Now, with a good 
steady job, he was everything that a fine son can be to a mother. 

Father Salvador de Lima. 





[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unsecking 
kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed. | 






















The Next Ten Years 
of Atomic Energy 


Industry, medicine, transportation and agriculture will 
all be transformed 


By Rosert P. GoLtpMAN 


ETTER weapons to fight dis- 

ease by 1964. Cheaper prod- 

ucts for your home and 
car. Better food on your dinner ta- 
ble. Atomic-powered ships. Electric- 
ity for homes, produced by atomic 
energy. Is all that a dream? 

Yes, but this dream will come 
true. In the next decade, America’s 
newest frontier for better living, 
atomic energy, will be thrown wide 
open. 

By 1964, you will see atomic en- 
ergy’s peacetime applications affect- 
ing everything from the meat and 
potatoes you eat to the paper on 
which you write letters. Scientists 
are bringing the atom into every- 
day living faster than most people 
realize. 

Behind the scenes, a big mining 
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company in Canada has already 
asked an American firm to build 
an atomic reactor to produce pow- 
er. The mining operation is close 
to the Arctic circle, where other 
types of power are not available. 

In addition, small atomic-power 
plants for remote American mili- 
tary bases, like the one at Thule, 
Greenland, are beyond the talking 
stage. Reliable sources reveal that 
by 1964, those bases will have atom- 
produced electricity. 

By 1964, how will the atom affect 
Mr. & Mrs. American? Here are 
the answers, provided by leading 
authorities. 

In ten years, about 10% of all 
new electrical power plants in U.S. 
cities will be “atomic,” and each 
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probably increase. That estimate 
comes from John Menke, an au- 
thority on reactor design and presi- 
dent of Nuclear Development Asso- 
ciates, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 

High cost is the only factor that 
prevents building such plants to- 
day. However, says Menke, indus- 
try is trimming the cost gradually 
and is “within sight of success 
now” in being able to produce 
atomic power at competitive prices. 

“We will get there,” he predicts, 
“and it won’t be long.” 

Says Dr. John R. Dunning, dean 
of the Columbia university School 
of Engineering and one of the 
nation’s pioneers in atomic energy 
research: “There is neither a tech- 
nical nor an economic reason why 
every major ship built ten years 
from now should not be powered 
by the atom. There is little reason 
why most of our navy ships should 
not be converted to atomic power. 
Right now, uranium fuel for gen- 
erating electricity is comparable in 
energy cost to coal at $6 per ton. 
But the machinery to use it is ex- 
pensive. 

“The most immediate direct use 
of atomic energy by the average 
consumer in this country will be 
in the form of electricity generated 
in power plants using a nuclear 
reactor as the source of heat.” 

Gordon Dean, former chairman 
of the U.S. Atomic Energy com- 
mission, says that it is possible in 
the next decade to have atom-pow- 
ered military planes, and atom- 


powered locomotives, although at- 
om-powered autos seem to be totally 
impractical. 

By 1964, there will be reactors 
specifically designed to treat sick 
people. There are none now. How- 
ever, a “medical-only” reactor is in 
the blueprint stage. In the years 
ahead, it will be used to treat brain 
tumors and cancer in other parts 
of the body, such as the chest and 
stomach. 

W. Sterling Cole, chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy points out, “In 
diagnostic medicine, radioactive iso- 
topes (by-products of atom-split- 
ting) have opened up great possi- 
bilities. They promise discoveries 
comparable to those made possible 
by the microscope and X ray.” 

He predicts that by 1964, dissec- 
tion of dead human bodies to find 
out the cause of death and vivisec- 
tion of animals will be largely a 
thing of the past. Doctors will get 
their answers by watching radioac- 
tive isotopes go through the pa- 
tient’s body while he is still alive. 

One outstanding research physi- 
cian says, “With radioactive ma- 
terials, we will be able to carry out 
studies of blood flow through the 
heart, lungs, spleen, and liver never 
before attempted. We will have the 
opportunity to measure blood flow 
as it has never been done before. 
You may ask, ‘Why is this impor- 
tant?’ 

“Well, because in almost every 
disease, blood flow is affected. This 
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research holds real promise for the 
development of new diagnostic 
techniques in the next few years.” 

Another physician added that 
atomic medicine is already pushing 
the development of new drugs and 
new synthetic hormones. Experi- 
ments with a new anesthetic indi- 
cates that it is as safe or safer than 
those now in use. 

Still another doctor said, “In the 
next ten years, medical science will 
probably make significant strides in 
studying cosmic-ray radiation (be- 
yond the earth’s atmosphere). 
These studies will be aimed at an- 
swering such questions as, how 
high can man fly and how long 
will he be able to stay up, safely, 
once he is above the earth’s atmos- 
phere? Those are among the ques- 
tions that must be answered before 
people can take off for outer space. 
In the next decade, atomic medi- 
cine will make an all-out assault on 
cancer.” 

Atomic energy will be in the 
food business in 1964. Foods are 
already being preserved and steril- 
ized in experimental radiation stud- 
ies. Tests indicate that the “shelf 
life” of meat can be increased if the 
meat is given a small, harmless 
dose of radiation to “sterilize” it. 
In ten years, many types of meat 
may reach your dinner table after 
radiation treatment. 

Other tests show that when po- 
tatoes are given small atom-ray 
shots, they do not rot as quickly as 
untreated potatoes. Similar tests are 
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being conducted with a variety of 
cereals, vegetables, flowers, and 
trees. Scientists at Brookhaven Na- 
tional . laboratory, Upton, N. Y., 
have had some success in such ex- 
periments. Under radiation, tobacco 
plants have been made to bloom 
earlier and more fully. In addition, 
radiation apparently causes other 
plants to send out more shoots, or 
to have otherwise unusual growth 
patterns. 

Brookhaven scientists have made 
a pioneering find in atomic research 
with oats. They have succeeded in 
developing a variety that is resist- 
ant to one type of oat-rust disease. 
Similar studies are being made 
with barley and other crops. Scien- 
tists are pretty certain that by 1964, 
atomic energy will mean more, bet- 
ter, and perhaps less expensive food 
for your table. 

Dr. Chauncey Starr, atomic en- 
ergy research director of North 
American Aviation, Inc., Downey, 
Calif., predicts that radiation will 
join with freezing, dehydration, 
canning, and other methods of food 
preservation. 

Says Representative Cole, “Radio- 
sterilization will supplement deep- 
freezing in the preservation of the 
world’s food stocks. That will en- 
able the accumulation of food re- 
serves to offset shortages caused by 
drought, flood, and other natural 
and man-made catastrophes.” 

He adds, “Just as radioisotopes 
enable the doctor to probe the func- 
tions of the human body, so will 
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they help the farmer understand 
the uses of fertilizers, and assist 
him in fighting insects and weeds.” 

In the next ten years, atomic en- 
ergy will become an important part 
of the nation’s economy. Already, 
the Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 
has been organized, a national asso- 
ciation of corporations and individ- 
uals interested in the industrial 
potential of the atom. 

“Uses of atomic energy in indus- 
try and in research are unlimited,” 
says Cole. “Today, the surface has 
just been scratched. 

“Tracer isotopes will have point- 
ed the way to solution of many of 
the problems of metallurgy, such as 
corrosion and wear in engines. New 
and better alloys will have been dis- 
covered.” 

Right now, atomic instruments 
are being used to make auto-tire 
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production more efficient. In addi- 
tion, the instruments are being used 
in the paper, plastics, and sheet- 
steel industries to increase efficiency 
by cutting waste. Even in the ice- 
cream industry, atomic measuring 
equipment has proved valuable. 
One industrialist said, “There is 
no doubt that in ten years certain 
products will cost the consumer less 
because atomic energy will have 
improved production processes.” 
Gordon Dean sums it up this 
way, “I have heard that there were 
people who asked Henry Ford, 
‘Why do we need the automobile 
when we can get where we're go- 
ing quicker on a horse?’ Right 
now, the objective is to advance 
our atomic-power technology to the 
point where it can compete with 
today’s ‘horse,’ that is, coal, gas, and 
oil. But that is just the beginning.” 


Get Rich Quick: A Sure-Fire Way 


Francis, the teen-age son of a good friend of ours, came in not 
long ago and shoved a piggy bank at us. A dollar bill protruded 


from its top. 


“It’s a sporting proposition,’ Francis explained. “I’m betting you 
can’t answer a simple question. If you can’t, you put a dime into 
the bank. If you can, you get the dollar.” 

Having tried to answer questions for the younger generation 
before and come off second best, we were wary. 

“If you can’t answer this question,” Francis said, “I'll guarantee 
that you'll agree you should have known the answer. It could, under 
certain circumstances, save you a lot of money.” 

“All right,” we said. “Fire away.” 

“What,” the young man demanded, “is the telephone number 


of our fire department?” 


The silence was broken by a guilty clink as our dime joined the 


others in the piggy bank. 





Notes of Interest (Aug. °53). 


Mass in Your Own Language 


Latin has its advantages but it ts not an article of Catholic faith that 
it must be used for the Holy Sacrifice 


By H. A. RetnHoLp 


Condensed from Today* 


REMEMBER a time when a 
I Catholic boy in a_ public 
school was killed in an acci- 
dent. The students, nine to one 
non-Catholic, attended the Requiem 
in a body. Many of the non-Catho- 
lics told me they were impressed 
with the reverence of the ceremo- 
nies, but felt left out, as strangers. 
They were puzzled by the priest’s 
preoccupation with his book, his 
muttering in a foreign tongue, his 
detachment from the congregation. 
They also observed that not even 
the Catholics were quite at home, 
and could not explain the rite. 
They saw the congregation silent, 
unsure of themselves, as if watch- 
ing a performance by one initiated 
expert, and drew the conclusion 
that this was some kind of “sacred 
magic” benefiting the dead. 

Had they heard and seen the 
same rite in English, well sung or 
spoken, with its consoling lessons, 
chants and prayers, its deep faith, 
they might have come away with 
an entirely different impression: of 
meaning, consolation, a message to 
the living. The Catholics at this 


funeral reacted to the presence of 
the others in different ways: some 
felt embarrassed; some did not care 
what the visitors felt, as long as 
that was the way “we do it.” The 
latter are the ones who would nev- 
er think of asking for English in 
the liturgy. 

Many Catholics have the impres- 
sion that the use of Latin in the 
Mass is nearly a matter of faith, al- 
most a dogma. Some will defend it 
with the same heat with which 
they rightly defend our faith in the 
Real Presence. They think that 
anybody who doubts the wisdom 
of Latin must be half Protestant. 
(After I had written my first article 
on this question in 1945 I received 
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an irate letter from a lady protest- 
ing that she was disgusted: it was 
bad enough that Cromwell forced 
English on Eire, but at least she 
did not have to pray in that des- 
picable language at Mass.) 

The defense takes in too much 
territory. Some will claim that Lat- 
in as a liturgical tongue is as old as 
the Mass (first error); has never 
changed (second error); is used by 
all Catholics (third error); is a 
common bond between Catholics 
(distinction: if they know Latin, 
correct; if they don’t know it, how 
can it be that?); is a symbol of 
unity (qualification: except for 
many other rites in other lan- 
guages); prevents people from fall- 
ing into heresy (fourth error: 
because Luther, Calvin, and their 
followers were not prevented from 
heresy by the Latin language). 
This last “reason” is also an ab- 
surdity, because it claims in reality 
that you fall into heresy if you un- 
derstand the text, and that you re- 
main orthodox if you don’t have 
any idea of what is going on. 

Our Lord held His Last Supper 
in the Hebrew and Aramaic, not 
in Latin. St. Paul used Greek. The 
language of the Mass in Rome was 
Greek for several hundred years 
until it was changed to the people’s 
tongue: Latin. Latin then was not 
only the vernacular of Rome, but 
also the language of commerce, 
law, literature, army, and adminis- 
tration of Western Europe. Natu- 
rally, the missionaries used it. It 


remained the language of the edu- 
cated until national languages de- 
veloped their own literature. Then 
it became the language of the “cler- 
ics.” It was sheer misfortune that 
the use of the mother tongue in 
church was linked up with schisms 
and heresies. Had it not been for 
that reason and had the rebels not 
spoiled the cause, the Church, I am 
sure, would have developed popu- 
lar liturgy instead of restricting the 
people’s tongue to the substitutes 
for liturgy now called popular de- 
votions. 

The vernacular movement really 
asks very little. If the Holy See de- 
cided today to translate the whole 
Mass into the peoples’ tongues and 
to keep the Latin missal only for 
papal ceremonies, for international 
conventions, for monastic Orders, 
and as the “authentic book” (like 
the Vulgate), neither the Church 
nor the true faith nor discipline 
would come to an end. It would be 
startling, but so was the new psal- 
ter in 1946. This went beyond even 
the boldest requests, and bypassed 
all previous translations, even St. 
Jerome’s. The true authority of 
Peter is much less timid than many 
watchmen, some of them self-ap- 
pointed. But few “vernacularists,” 
if any, ask for translation of all the 
Mass. 

The vernacular movement begs 
our bishops and pastors to ask the 
Holy See for the following: that 
communication between altar and 
pew be direct, not through reading 
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of translations. In other words: we 
desire to have in English the priest’s 
message to us: all sung (or recited) 
Collects, the Epistle, the Gospel 
and, if at all possible, the Pretace 
and the Lord’s Prayer. We also 
would like to sing in our mother 
tongue the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
and Agnus Dei and, where there is 
no choir, good hymns for the In- 
troit, Gradual, Offertory, and Com- 
munion (a processional during the 
people’s Communion). 

That leaves Latin for all the si- 
lent prayers of the priest at the al- 
tar, which are neither heard nor 
meant to be heard. This answers 
the desire to use an unchanged, 
ancient language for the most sa- 
cred part of our liturgy. 

One thing none of us need wor- 
ry about: the details of how the 
change to the vernacular would 
come about. There are real difh- 
culties as to the amount and quality 
of translation, the way of introduc- 
ing it, of breaking the news to the 


unwary and the old generation, the 
different problems in different 
countries, the case of minorities in 
places of mixed languages. But that 
is not our concern, and we need 
not proffer advice. The authorities 
know their business. If the advan- 
tage of the vernacular in the Mass 
outweighs the difficulties, we shall 
have it and pay the price of tempo- 
rary local upheaval. 

Novenas and other devotions, all 
man-made, attract crowds even 
though they are not enjoined by a 
law that binds under mortal sin. 
Why? They are neither as ancient, 
beautiful, powerful, Biblical, ortho- 
dox, nor as sound as the one wor- 
ship instituted by Christ. But they 
give the congregation assembled a 
part to do, they speak to the heart, 
they are full of action and response. 
Isn't it a shame that, but for the 
obedience and loyalty of the faith- 
ful, the Mass as it is would come 
out second best in a popularity con- 
test? 


ape 
A Priest’s a Priest for A’ That 


W tien Father Pierre Charles, the well-known Belgian lecturer, was preparing 
to visit Mexico, a friend offered him some advice. 

“Don’t forget there’s a law in Mexico that priests cannot wear clerical garb. 
Try not to be identified as a priest. No telling what might happen.” 

“Thanks for the tip,” answered Father Charles. “I'll follow your advice, 
though I’m not sure how anyone would recognize me as a priest.” 

The next day he boarded his plane, camouflaged in a snappy tan suit and 
flashy necktie, a bright red carnation pinned to his lapel. 

He had hardly set foot in Mexico City’s airport, however, before a customs 
official came up to him and kissed his hand. “This way, Padrecito (kind 
little Father). You wouldn’t by any chance have an extra holy medal to 
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give me, would you? 


Luis Gonzalez, R.S.L 








When Mom and 
Dad Grow Old 


Living with older folks can be a 
pleasant experience; it all depends 
on their attitude, and yours 


By ExvizasetH Occ 
Condensed from a Public Affairs Pamphlet* 


VERYONE in our town knew 
why the Kennedy sisters nev- 
er invited school friends home. 


Their grandmother lived at their 
house. She was crotchety and might 
suddenly order the guests to go 
home. 

She was suspicious, too. The out- 


er doors had to be kept locked, and 
young Mrs. Kennedy had to hang 
her wash out at night while the old 
lady was asleep and couldn’t fuss 
about someone stealing it. When 
grandma followed a siege of pneu- 
monia with a fall that broke her 
hip, the older Kennedy girl had to 
give up her college education. 
Grandma was a load the family 
carried for 15 years. 

Contrast this unhappy story with 
that of Margaret Graham, who in- 
vited her widowed mother to live 
with her. Both Graham children 
are usually away at school. So Mrs. 
Graham let her mother furnish the 
downstairs playroom as a bed-sit- 
ting room with her own things. 


#225. 


There the older woman knits 
and listens to music. There, too, she 
can receive visitors. She never inter- 
feres in her daughter’s affairs. “Let’s 
ask grandma,” the children often 
say when something puzzles them. 
They enjoy her humor and pointed 
stories. The Grahams hardly think 
of her as old, she is growing old so 
gracefully. 

If every family had health, ma- 
turity, financial resources, and liv- 
ing space to match the Grahams’, 
there would be no need for worry. 
Too many, unfortunately, face 
something like the Kennedys’ prob- 
lem. And there are going to be 
more and more such families as 
time goes on. 

In the last half-century, the aver- 
age life span increased about 20 
years. In 1950 we had 14 million 
oldsters, but by 1975 some 21 mil- 
lion Americans will be over 65, 
nearly three-fifths of them women. 
Those with families will look to 
their children when health or fi- 
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nances fail. And already the chil- 
dren are asking more and more 
frequently, “What shall we do 
about mother (or father) ?” 

In our youth-worshiping society 
we too often reject old age, as if, 
after a fixed age, human beings no 
longer have any real contributions 
to make. 

Along with this experience of re- 
jection, most old people suffer a 
sharp reduction of income. The 
last census showed that whereas 


men 55 to 64 years old had a medi- 
an income of $2,494, those 65 and 
over had only $986. Social Secur- 
ity, annuities, and pensions rarely 
suffice for an adequate standard of 
living. Savings, if any, may be 
wiped out by prolonged _ illness. 


More than one-sixth of those 65 
and over are probably supported by 
children or other relatives. 

There are no longer many large 
family homesteads with warm 
chimney corners for the old folks 
and little household tasks for their 
hands. Living space has shrunk, 
and much domestic work is now 
sent out or mechanized. The high 
cost of housing makes it hard for 
most families to care for an aging 
parent. Perhaps you have no such 
problem now. Some day you may 
have. 

There are no ready-made solu- 
tions. Each old person is an indi- 
vidual; each family must work out 
its own plan. 

Discuss the problem frankly. 
Give everybody concerned a voice. 
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Try to arrive at a joint decision 
about what should be done. Con- 
sider the needs of each member of 
the family. 

Old folks’ needs are much the 
same as younger people’s. Besides 
food, clothing, and shelter, they 
need to be useful, both to keep 
body and mind from  stagnating 
and to preserve a sense of partici- 
pating in life. Younger folk, with 
mistaken kindliness, often urge 
grandpa and grandma to “take it 
easy, sit and rest.” This is one sure 
way to let all their powers run 
down. 

Like everyone else, grandpa and 
grandma need the warmth of af- 
fection and the feeling of status 
born of respect. And like everyone 
else, they need at least some inde- 
pendence: a little money to spend 
as they please, some privacy, a 
place for personal possessions, the 
right to make decisions for them- 
selves. 

These simple human needs are 
often overlooked. They should not 
be satisfied, however, wholly at the 
expense of other members of the 
family. In a combined household, 
each individual has to make some 
sacrifices and adjustments. But try 
to keep sacrifices at a minimum. 
No family can be happy with a 
martyr in its midst. 

Old folks should stay in their 
own homes as long as they can. 
Many people regard the death of a 
spouse as the signal for liquidating 
an independent life. Shocked by 
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father’s sudden death, children in 
a rush of compassion urge mother 
to come and live with them. Moth- 
er, bereft of her life-long partner, 
feels at first that her life is over. 

The Raffos had been living for 
20 years in their own pleasant 
house when Mr. Raffo died. Al- 
though only 69, his widow impul- 
sively gave most of her fine silver, 
china, and linen to her two daugh- 
ters-in-law.. The house and furni- 
ture were sold and Mrs. Raffo went 
to live alternately with her two 
sons. 

Mrs. Raffo had no place to call 
her own. She thought nostalgically 
of every tree, shrub, and plant that 
she and her husband had tended. 
Her sons’ modern homes offered 
every physical comfort, but she 
longed for her mellow traditional 
furnishings. Now they were all 
packed away. Her grandchildren, 
whose brief visits she had previous- 
ly enjoyed, now seemed to_ her 
rowdy and quarrelsome. She didn’t 
approve of their mothers’ ways 
with them. Even her sons seemed 
like strangers. 

As for the sons and their wives, 
old Mrs. Raffo’s presence was a 
constant strain. They could not and 
would not make their lives over to 
suit her, yet her silent disapproval 
weighed on them. 

Finally, Mrs. Raffo wisely decid- 
ed to take a small apartment. But 
she never ceased to regret the loss 
of her house, garden, furniture, and 
all their treasured associations. 
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Consider the case of Mrs. Schus- 
ter. At 72, growing deaf, with high 
blood pressure and only a small in- 
come, she could neither afford nor 
take care of the roomy house her 
husband had left her. While her 
sons and daughters were debating 
which of them should take her in 
first, she astonished them all by 
renting her two upper floors to a 
family with five children. 

As Mrs. Schuster was forbidden 
to climb stairs, she couldn't use the 
two upper floors anyway. In return 
for low rent, the man of the family 
agreed to tend the furnace and 
grounds. His wife would answer 
the telephone and doorbell for Mrs. 
Schuster, and do her errands. The 
cash rent covered Mrs. Schuster’s 
expenses. The children didn’t dis- 
turb her; they brought life into the 
house, she said. The tenants were 
overjoyed to find housing for so 
large a family at a rent they could 
afford, and with a yard for the chil- 
dren to play in. 

If you are an older person, don’t 
let the death of your spouse tempt 
you into an ill-thought-out living 
arrangement. Take a trip or visit 
friends or relatives before you de- 
cide. Later, you can think realistic- 
ally about the future. 

If you must be near your chil- 
dren, an apartment or room in 
their neighborhood is likely to be 
a better solution than doubling up. 
If you are a son or daughter, you 
do more for your aging parents by 
supporting this effort than by en- 
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couraging surrender. You might 
provide a weekly cleaning woman 
or a visiting housekeeper. 

Perhaps you can stock your par- 
ents’ refrigerator twice a_ week. 


Merely doing the marketing and 
errands may be sufficient to keep 
them going in their own house- 


hold. 

But what if finances won't per- 
mit separate households, or your 
mother or father can’t manage 
alone any more? You decide to 
double up. 

Discuss the arrangements in ad- 
vance. Try to forestall arguments 
about money, division of domestic 
chores, disposition of your parent’s 
furniture, meal times and menus, 
use of the bathroom, and allotment 
of living space. Agree on these mat- 
ters before your parent moves in. 

If possible, give your mother a 
room of her own, furnished with 
her own things. No one else should 
enter this room without knocking. 
If your mother can have her partic- 
ular friends visit her there, good. 
If no separate room is available, try 
to give her a corner with her own 
chair and lamp and, for her pos- 
sessions, two or three drawers 
which the rest of the family will 
treat as inviolate. 

She'll need a little money. Don’t 
reprove her if she spends it unwise- 
ly. She may buy toys for her grand- 
children or treat herself to a quite 
unnecessary new hat. She is merely 
exercising her right to be independ- 
ent. Granting her this right will 
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help to keep her young and well. 

Don’t snub your mother if she 
offers help. She won’t be happy just 
sitting around. But don’t throw her 
only the dull chores, like dishwash- 
ing, either. If she cooks some dishes 
particularly well, allow her an oc- 
casional guest performance in the 
kitchen. Be sure that everyone in 
the family praises the results. 

Grandma can be invaluable in 
helping care for a new baby, nurs- 
ing a sick youngster, canning and 
preserving, mending, taking the 
children on outings. But give her 
a chance to choose or refuse chores. 

For grandpa, it may be more dif- 
ficult to find suitable jobs. If he is 
good at figures, he may keep ac- 
counts or take care of business deal- 
ings for you. Maybe he can fix elec- 
tric appliances, put a new washer 
on the faucet, or do an odd job of 
painting or carpentry. Or he might 
do light gardening, go on errands, 
or baby-sit. 

If you are the one who has to 
live with a grown child and fam- 
ily, you have a big adjustment to 
make. Probably you will give up 
more than your children and grand- 
children, who will continue to live 
in their own home in their own 
way while you will have to fit in. 
But if you want to make a success 
of this chapter of life, treat it as a 
challenge, not a cross. 

1. Try not to critigize your chil- 
dren’s way of life, however much it 
irks you. Don’t offer advice unless 
asked. 
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2. Don’t hark back to “the good 
old days,” unless you can tell an 
interesting story about them. The 
younger generation have to live in 
their own time. 

3. Don’t play off your grandchil- 
dren against their parents. And 
don’t try to recast them in your 
image. You can have far more fun 
with your grandchildren than you 
ever did with your own children, 
just because you can enjoy with 
them what some primitive peoples 
call “the joking relationship” (one 
without responsibility for  disci- 
pline). But don’t disregard family 
rules. 

4. Maintain a life of your own. 
Keep up with your old friends, 
and make new ones if you can. 
Cultivate some personal interests— 
reading, music, study, a craft, mem- 
bership in a club. 

5. Pay attention to your looks 
and dress. 
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6. Don’t demand consideration. 
Try to earn it. Help with the 
chores, offer thoughtful little gifts 
and occasional treats, if you can af- 
ford them. 

Fulfillment in old age, like ful- 
fillment in other phases of life, de- 
pends upon intelligent effort. Those 
who begin early, and strive all their 
lives to be contributing, self-sustain- 
ing personalities, will have in old 
age not freedom from problems 
but the ability to meet them suc- 
cessfully. 

But no human being should be 
asked to make that effort under 
the crushing burden of rejection by 
society. We all have a responsibility 
not merely to add to the years of 
life, but to add life to the years. We 
all must learn to accept old age, 
treat it with understanding and 
generosity in others, and meet it 
with courage and maturity when 
our turn comes. 
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Why Catholic Reading? 


Here 1s how a friend described his first expedition into a Catholic book- 
store: “I always thought those places were full of pious books and not much 
else. To my surprise, there was a whole section just for novels and all around 
me were books by famous Catholic writers—mystery stories and books of 
humor, biographies of people like Father Damien, Knute Rockne, and won- 
derful books by Thomas Merton and Bishop Sheen. I also picked up a 
Catuotic Dicrest and am glad I did. They tell me its circulation among 
non-Catholics is surprising and I can believe it. 

“Although most secular books and magazines say nothing against God, 
I have just begun to realize that they made me forget God because He was 
never mentioned! Over a period of time, God faded farther and farther 
from my consciousness, just simply because I never read about Him. Maybe 
that’s why I now get so many lifts out of reading books and articles written 
by those who share my faith.” Robert Smith, S.J. 








One man whirlwind 


Abbe Pierre of Paris 


By Keres van Hoek 


\xy Frenchmen could not 
Vl tell you the name of the 
President of the republic nor of 
the prime minister, but every 
Frenchman alive has heard of 
Abbé Pierre. Only a few months ago, 
the abbé became, 
literally overnight, a 
national figure, now 
world-renowned. 
Wherever you go 
in Paris, or any oth- 
er French town, 
you meet his pic- 
ture on a_ poster, 
announcing some 
féte to raise funds 
for the Companions 
of Emmaus. It is 
the fine Gallic head 
of a priest as El 
Greco could have 
painted it, hugging 
a child to his heart. 

It did not all happen on that 
now historic Feb. 1, 1954: Abbé 
Pierre’s work began years earlier. 
But on that day the impelling ur- 
gency of his task shook France out 
of its lethargy into a frenzy of ac- 
tive charity. "Feb. 1 was the coldest 
njght in the worst winter Parisians 





could remember; even the holy 
water in the church stoups had 
frozen. That evening, the radio 
newscast was interrupted by a soft 
voice which electrified listeners by 
its urgency. It started like an S.O'S.: 
“Mes amis, au se- 
cours! (Friends, 
help!) Last night, 
17 persons froze to 
death on the streets 
of Paris. This morn- 
ing, a woman gave 
birth on a bit of 
sacking spread on 
the naked earth of 
a piece of waste- 
land. Parisians, can 
you still sleep peace- 
fully? Help. Empty 
your attics.” 
Vithin half an 
hour, the Pantheon 
Square area was 
jampacked with cars—a_ cabinet 
minister, a film star, a Rothschild 
among the drivers. That night 
alone, they gathered in 2,000 home- 
less people from doorways and al- 
leys and from under the bridges, 
and gave them hot food, clothes, 
and shelter. Seldom in the history 
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of broadcasting has one appeal 
caused such a response. The priest 
with the El Greco face and the soft 
voice collected through that one 
appeal 15,000 blankets (he had 
asked for 4,000), 1,000 suits, 6,000 
overcoats, 5,000 pairs of shoes, 6,000 
woolen mufllers, 1,000 stoves, crates 
of wine and fruit, and 500 million 
francs (roughly $14 million). 

The wave of generosity swept 
all Paris. The army lent trucks; 
the hospitals improvised dormi- 
tories; the subway opened up idle 
underground stations as_ shelters 
and firemen manned soup kitchens. 
The police promised not to ask 
anybody in an emergency shelter 
for identity papers. 

The fashionable Rochester hotel 
offered the priest a suite of rooms 
as offices. The huge Normandie 
cinema on the Champs Elys¢ées in- 
terrupted a performance to permit 
Abbé Pierre to talk from the stage. 
These spontaneous incidents could 
be multiplied a thousand times. 
But the greatest success of all was 
that the same government and the 
same Parliament which had on 
Jan. 3, 1954, refused a 1 billion 
franc credit for the homeless, al- 
located three days after the broad- 
cast 10 billion francs ($30 mil- 
lion) for 12,000 dwellings. 

No subsequent rise of the mer- 
cury has melted the newly found 
concern of Frenchmen for their 
homeless compatriots. Most of the 
unfortunates are not professional 


tramps. They are honest, hard- 
working people for whom a too 
conservative economy did not find 
it profitable enough to build low- 
priced homes, Families of workers 
who earn 30,000 francs ($90) a 
month, spent half their wages on 
one shabby hotel room where they 
were often not allowed to even 
cook or do their washing. There 
are 200,000 such families, with 
60,000 children, in greater Paris 
alone; there are 7 million people 
altogether in France without a de- 
cent home. A single priest discov- 
ered their plight and became their 
champion. 

Henri Antoine Groués was born 
in Lyons in 1912, fifth of eight 
children (which now makes him 
28 times an uncle) of a silk manu- 
facturer who had made his fortune 
as a young man in Mexico. At the 
Jesuit college in Lyons, Henri was 
captain of the football team. Later 
he joined the Boy Scouts. His 
youthful ambition centered on the 
navy, but he was too weak in 
mathematics; also his superiors 
thought he was too aggressively in- 
dependent to fit into the service. 
He was convalescing one winter at 
Cannes from a_ particularly bad 
bout of illness when he came 
across a life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
He read it at one sitting, not even 
stopping for a meal, and started to 
re-read it more carefully the next 
day. 

Back home, he suggested to fel- 
low Scouts, whom he was ,to ac- 
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company on a summer holiday to 
Rome, to break the journey at 
Assisi. There he spent the entire 
night wandering through the town. 
Towards dawn he climbed the hill 
from which the dying St. Francis 
had blessed his city. He vowed to 
become a friar, “to do something 
to make life worth living.” Re- 
turned home, he asked his father 
for his share of the patrimony, dis- 
tributed it within a few hours, and 
entered a Capuchin novitiate. 
There he was stricken with tu- 
berculosis. His health, and possibly 
his temperament, did not stand up 
to the rigors of monastic life. After 
eight years, he left the Order and 
became a secular priest of the 
Grenoble diocese. He was mobil- 
ized in 1940, fell ill, and after the 
armistice was appointed curate to 
the Grenoble cathedral parish. One 
night the Vichy police raided the 
houses of his street for Jews, pa- 
triots, and anti-nazi foreigners. M. 
le Vicaire Groués, appealed to for 
help, landed in the Resistance. 
The next four years make a most 
unorthodox pattern. He had of- 
fered to accompany a group of his 
parishioners pressed into slave labor 
in Germany, but was refused. He 
now helped to hide people and 
helped them escape. He carried a 
sick brother of General de Gaulle 
on his shoulders over a Swiss fron- 
tier pass. An old, frail mother su- 
perior initiated him into the art of 
forging identity papers. He kept 
his 1,Q00th falsification for himself, 
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| The Message of 
Abbé Pierre 
| Tue creat difficulty in the 
world today is that those who 
suffer have no voice to make 
their sufferings understood; 
those who can understand feel 
they can do little; and those 
who can do much do not un- 
derstand. 
London Tablet (3 April °54). 











adopting the name of Abbé Pierre, 
though he had other aliases in 
Lyons and Paris, where he ran sim- 
ilar “patriotic laboratories.” 

He was taken prisoner by the 
Italians, and escaped. Caught by 
the Gestapo when returning from 
Spain, over the Pyrenees, he es- 
caped once more. He edited and 
printed an underground newspa- 
per, and finally managed to join 
General de Gaulle in Algiers by 
way of Gibraltar. By the end of the 
war the seven-times-decorated Abbé 
Pierre was chaplain-in-chief of the 
French navy. It took a war to com- 
bine his priestly vocation with his 
earliest worldly ambition. 

Cardinal Archbishop Suhard of 
Paris persuaded him to stand for 
Parliament. He was elected on the 
MRP ticket in a Lorraine constitu- 
ency. Only by a roundabout way 
did Deputy Groués confront the 
problems of the homeless. At first 
he had a cozy two-room apartment 
with kitchen near the Invalides. 
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When his rent was raised to 8,000 
francs ($24) a month he adver- 
tised for something cheaper. He 
was offered at 50,000 francs ($150) 
a year an entire house in the 
suburb of Neuilly. When he in- 
spected this incredible bargain, he 
found that it had been uninhabited 
for years. “There wasn’t a window 
left, and when it rained it rained 
from the 2nd floor right down to 
the cellar,” he recalls. Yet he took 
it. 

He was always a man of inter- 
nationalist leanings (as a Scout, he 
had attended a Birkenhead jam- 
boree of Lord Baden-Powell). Now 
he was actively interested in the 
World Federalist movement (he 
once spoke with Lord Beveridge 
from a London platform), and de- 
cided that the house could be used 
as a hostel and for meetings. In 
those first two years, students from 
some 40 countries stayed there, and 
helped to repair and enlarge it. 

One evening in 1949, he was 
called to give the last sacraments to 
a man who had slashed his wrists. 
The man lived. The priest listened 
to the terrible story of an ex-con- 
vict murderer who had tried hard 
to go straight. He took him in. 

A young couple evicted with 
their baby were the next to be ad- 
mitted. Fellow beings in despair, 
but with still too much dignity “to 
weep in the streets” came to cry 
on his shoulders. Soon, anybody, 
from priests to communist ward 
heelers, faced with hopeless cases, 


unloaded them onto Abbé Pierre. 

His records from those years 
touch the utter depths of human 
misery. A young man’s wife lost 
her mind because three couples 
with two babies had lived three 
years in a 9-by-12-foot room. A 
Don Juan came shamefacedly in 
his car when he found that his 
pickup had been driven to prostitu- 
tion: evicted, her husband had left 
her, and she slept with her two 
young boys under the trees. Soon 
every room in the Neuilly house 
was occupied, and tents were 
pitched in the garden. 

One day, the Abbé was late for 
a meeting of the Parliamentary 
Defense committee of which he 
was secretary. He admitted that he 
had worked after 4 a.m. Mass help- 
ing to tear down an army barracks 
just bought. The episode so amused 
his fellow deputies that, led by 
Auriol, later president of France, 
and Herriot, then president of the 
Chamber, many dipped into their 
pockets for a subscription. “I won't 
name them all,” smiles Abbé 
Pierre, “for fear that they might 
be accused by their followers of 
clerical sympathies; but in the chap- 
el of my first settlement there are 
bricks which pray for every politi- 
cal party in France without excep- 
tion.” Although a deputy, he did 
not drive a car but an old truck. 
It was always laden with some- 
thing he had picked up, and would 
be seen parked between the limou- 
sines of his fellow deputies in the 
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courtyard of the Palais Bourbon. 

During a parliamentary recess he 
supervised the building, for $2,700, 
with salvaged material and volun- 
tary labor, of a house in which five 
homeless families each got three 
rooms. He was now looking for 
idle lands for more buildings. 
When the officials asked for his 
permits for these shanty camps of 
old cars, trucks, and bus hulks, 
Nissen huts, box cars, and what 
not, he nailed the birth certificates 
of just-born babies to a pole as 
“Permit to Live.” But for his par- 
liamentary immunity he would not 
have gotten away with his self-help 
projects, even with his cassock. 

The great crisis in his pioneer 
work had come in December, 1951. 
He had not presented himself for 
re-election as deputy, partly because 
he had no taste for politics, partly 
because his real work now de- 
manded all his time, Cash had run 
out; the last money bought bread 
and sardines. He had actually start- 
ed to beg for his small band of 
workers on the fashionable boule- 
vards. Then one of the men whom 
he had given shelter had an inspi- 
ration. Why not finance themselves 
by ragpicking? 

That's how the _ Chiffoniers 
d’Emmaus (The Ragpickers of 
Emmaus) were born. They started 
work that first night (Parisian ref- 
use cans are left out overnight) 
with one iron hook. They offered 
to clear attics and cellars. Now 
they use 20 trucks, and make 2 mil- 
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lion francs ($6,000 a month, sell- 
ing their assorted rags, bones, 
skins, old paper, iron, bottles. The 
first truck was bought from the 
proceeds of a double-or-nothing 
radio quiz run by a circus. On the 
spur of the moment, needing mon- 
ey, Abbé Pierre entered it, answer- 
ing correctly successive questions 
for $768, The crowd went delirious 
at the risks he took when the 
stakes became really high. 

Abbé Pierre calls all his under- 
takings—from his first house to the 
Ragpickers—after Emmaus, because 
Christ’s appearance on the evening 
of the first Easter in the inn of 
Emmaus brought new hope to dis- 
heartened disciples. By their own 
exertions, the Ragpickers managed 
to build dwellings for 140 home- 
less families, and thus provided 
work for 700 unemployed. Another 
400 houses were under construc- 
tion, gradually replacing the shanty 
towns, when the thunderous echo 
of that February broadcast put the 
entire movement on a_ different 
plane. 

The government loan of 10 bil- 
lion francs consists of shares of 
5,000 ($15) each, bearing no inter- 
est and redeemable after 15 years. 
It will speed the building of low- 
cost dwellings at low rentals. “But 
I remain the flea that continues to 
irritate,” says Abbé Pierre, who 
knows all about the red-tape delays 
of bureaucracy. At least 30,000 
houses are urgently needed for the 
200,000 people who have no proper 
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accommodation. In Paris alone, 
60,000 families of five to eight per- 
sons each are living in single 
rooms: 100,000 young couples are 
without homes of their own. This 
situation last year led to more than 
50 suicides. 

Besides the Ragpickers of Em- 
maus, an Emmaus association has 
now emerged. All the money still 
flowing in is being used in leveling 
the present misery camps to put up 
all over France “Cités d’Urgence”— 
cheap but durable houses with 
modest comfort, at rents of $12 to 
$15 a month. 

In the association, the abbé is 
assisted by a council in which sit 
eminent lawyers, bankers, and en- 
gineers, together with workmen 
and clerks. To help his now na- 
tional movement, for which he 
undertook a nation-wide speaking 
tour, Abbé Pierre asked people 
“without romantic notions, but 
with a warm heart and a cool 
head” to give some months of 
their time—the remainder of their 
lives, if they have no family ties. 
At La Pepiniére at Pontault-Com- 
bault, one of the abbé’s own four 
new townships (wasteland until 
last November), I met some of the 
men whom he inspired. 

The truck driver who fetched 
me from the country station turned 
out to be the dean of one of the 
greatest engineering schools in 
France. He had made Abbé Pierre 
the gift of his vacation. 

The leader of the settlement is a 


Breton count who gave up a well- 
paid post as architect in Morocco, 
the second “companion” to join the 
abbé. I asked him how it had 
come about? 

He explained simply, his hazel 
eyes smiling, “I had come home on 
vacation. Someone told me he was 
meeting the abbé. As I had heard 
about him, I said I'd like to come 
along. We talked late into the eve- 
ning. I stayed overnight. The next 
morning, the abbé asked me to 
serve his Mass, and then as I was 
about to leave, suggested that I 
might spend a useful hour teaching 
his newest bricklayer, who had 
been a barber until the night be- 
fore. I never left.” 

This highly qualified man of ob- 
vious breeding and commanding 
intellect wore his blue overalls as 
if cut on Fifth Ave. He receives no 
wages, only shelter, clothes, food, 
and pocket money. “Je sais au 
pere,” he explains simply, “I  be- 
long to the abbé.” To everyone 
Abbé Pierre is Le Pére, the Father; 
he himself calls everyone by his or 
her Christian name and uses the 
familiar tz (thou). 

Three hundred laborers were 
building there. They work ten 
hours a day, get everything they 
need: their glass of wine at table, 
cigarettes, and 70¢ pocket money a 
week. The rest of their $l-a-day 
wages are saved for them. There 
are ex-Legionnaires among them 
and convicts on parole, experienced 
craftsmen, and people just out of 
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luck. Politically they range from 
men too red for Madrid to too 
white for Prague. To have been 
at Emmaus is now a recommenda- 
tion for future employment else- 
where. They form a community: 
there is no difference between the 
needy who have come in and the 
volunteers, among them always 
some seminarians sent by their 
bishop for a short apprenticeship. 

To the desperate, Abbé Pierre 
says “Come in, have some food, get 
some better clothes, and stay if 
you feel like helping us. We will 
help you find a new courage and 
make a fresh start.” Emmaus does 
not want to help people just to 
live but to find something to live 
for. There is no religious price tag 


to it all; nobody is asked whether 
he believes or not. 

Some still take the communist 
paper. It makes no difference in 


Emmaus. “Communism,” holds 
the abbé, “is a terrible error; but 
others are responsible for having 
engendered it, by forgetting that 
God is not only in heaven but in 
the poor devil you are talking to.” 

He has restored hope and digni- 
ty to countless people who were on 
the brink of despair. Its self-help 
community spirit is the essential 
difference between Emmaus and 
mere charity. 

Stull in his early 40’s, the Abbé 
Pierre has become a legendary fig- 
ure. People point him out in the 
streets. Strangers smile at him, po- 
licemen halt the trafic when he 


tears through Paris in his small 
Renault at a speed which made me 
invoke my guardian angel. He is 
smallish, of gaunt stature, with 
sagging shoulders. 

He admits readily to being always 
tired—with a disarming smile from 
sunken, burning dark eyes. He 
sports an extraordinary outfit with 
the flair of an actor. The cassock, 
every pocket stuffed with papers, is 
girdled with a leather belt. On cold 
days, he wears a short leather jack- 
et onto which the seven ribbons of 
his decorations are pinned. From 
his neck hangs a woolen knitted 
cowl (“I am always cold”). A 
basque beret and heavy dusty boots 
with short leggings complete this 
startling apparition, 

I drove with him one evening to 
the Basilica of Argenteuil, where 
he was preaching a Triduum. Nev- 
er had the biggest church in one of 
the communist strongholds of Paris 
been so full. The only time he had 
in which to prepare his sermon was 
in the car. At the many trafhc 
stops, his strong, long fingers with 
broken nails, lay motionless on the 
wheel, his mind already in the pul- 
pit. Those hands gave me a glimpse 
of the priesthood at its greatest 
power and glory. 

We parted company at the 
church. As he went into the rec- 
tory, a man beside me observed: 
“There goes another St. Vincent de 
Paul.” Then he added as an after- 
thought, “Only better, he is so 
much more efficient.” 











Red Blueprint for 
Latin America 


The communists laid it out in the Moscow 
congress of 1952 


By Evpocio RavineEs 


Condensed from the Freeman* 


iw America today occupies the 
Bisame place in Moscow’s blue- 
print for conquest that China did 
20 years ago. 

The Soviet press is giving con- 
siderable space to Latin America. 
Pravda reproduces editorials from 
official Argentine newspapers, and 
devotes long articles to such sub- 
jects as tin mining in Bolivia. 

In Prague there are special schools 
with Spanish-speaking _ professors. 
Teachers brought from China con- 
vince the students of the wonders 
that can be achieved by commu- 
nism in backward countries. These 
schools are continually visited by 
Latin-American delegates. 

The Kremlin emphasizes the slo- 
gan that “the communist way in 
Latin America is the Guatemalan 
way.” In following the “Guatema- 
lan way” there is no need to build 
mass parties which would only stir 
up alarm and lead to repression. 

The long-range Soviet charts for 
“Operation Latin America” count 
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on a prolonged economic depres- 
sion there. The communists hope 
for a decline in the demand for 
raw materials, unemployment, and 
lowered living standards for work- 
ers. The Reds hope that, as a result, 
deepening of discontent, already so 
explosive a force in Latin America, 
will stir up ill will toward the U.S. 

Communist strategy is to bring 
together all the elements hostile to 
the U.S. This is seen not as an 
alliance of the Communist party 
with other parties, but as a broad 
movement, a mixture of groups that 
are politically diverse, and united 
only against “Yankee imperialism.” 
Propaganda is developing along the 
lines suggested by Dimitri Manuil- 
sky, former president of the Com- 
munist International: “For back- 
ward countries, backward politics.” 

All Latin America’s ills, accord- 
ing to Moscow’s plan, are blamed 
on the U.S. The communists ac- 
cuse the “Colossus of the North” of 
having hindered South America’s 
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58 THE 
industrialization to avoid competi- 
tion; of having supported dictator- 
ships; of having caused a rise in 
the dollar to depreciate national 
currencies, and thus buy cheap and 
sell dear. At the same time, the 
communists point out that the rem- 
edy for economic difficulties may 
well come from trade with the 
Orient, with Russia, and the over- 
run countries, 

Numbers are no indication of 
Red strength. Many Reds work un- 
derground in parliaments, minis- 
tries, and diplomatic posts, in labor 
organizations, in such groups as the 
Masons, scouts, and law colleges, 
and on the editorial staffs of publi- 
cations both radical and conserva- 
tive. These communists follow un- 
derground orders, some to further 
their own careers, some because of 
threatened blackmail. 

In Peru, for example, the Com- 
munist party was outlawed in 1948. 
Yet, from 1950 to 1952, seats in the 
parliament were held-by Juan P. 
Luna, a member of the Central 
committee of the Communist party, 
and by a half dozen other deputies 
who did not mention their real 
affiliation. 

The country where communism 
has the greatest numerical strength 
is Uruguay. But the 15,000 to 18,000 
communists there lack influence in 
a country so effectively democratic. 
In Bolivia, on the other hand, 
communist nucleus of not more 
than 3,000 members has dangerous- 
ly infiltrated government and army. 
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“Operation British Guiana,” de- 
veloped by a communist group so 
small that all of them could prob- 
ably be seated in a living room, 
succeeded very well in carrying out 
the tactics outlined at the 1952 
Moscow congress. 

Thus, party membership is no 
indication of communism’s strength. 
In Mexico the Communist party 
at its peak did not have more than 
30,000 members. But it has power- 
ful influence and friends in places 
important to the Kremlin’s plan. 
A selected group of Spanish-refugee 
communists works intimately with 
Toledano and the leaders of his 
party in stirring up anti-American 
feeling. Communism in Mexico 
controls trade unions and influen- 
tial groups in the National univer- 
sity and the Ministry of Education 
and Labor. Many Mexican leaders 
who are certainly not communists 
are ardent proselytizers for commu- 
nism. 

In Brazil, communist activities 
have developed through popular 
parties, liberal organizations, and 
secret cells which work primarily 
in the military-training schools and 
within the armed forces. The proj- 
ect proposed by Manuilsky at the 
secret conference of the communist 
parties of Latin America in 1934— 
transforming the northeastern part 
of Brazil, at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, into a kind of Latin-American 
Vietminh—has by no means been 
abandoned. 

In Chile, 


though the party has 
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been outlawed, communists have 
bored within the movement of 
President Ibaiiez, infiltrated the 
Radical party, and arranged visits 
to iron-curtain countries by poli- 
ticians. The politicians, though not 
communists, are used later as propa- 
gandists. 

The communists are working 
hard within the left wing of Peron- 
ism in Argentina, and the left sec- 
tors of the Accién Democratica of 
Venezuela and the Alianza Popu- 
lar Revoluctonaria of Peru. 

The dictatorial governments are 
also incubators for communism. 
Reaction against them is turning 
intellectuals toward communism. 
Also, such governments, lacking 
popular support, fearful always of 
uprisings, pay bribes for the neu- 
trality and hidden complicity of the 
communists. Under this protective 
shield, communist maneuvers are 
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developing efficiently and without 
punishment, in spite of being le- 
gally outlawed. 

On the other hand, the propa- 
ganda and activity of the commu- 
nists are extremely vulnerable. They 
rest on half-truths. This is their 
strength, but could also be their 
weakness. A movement which 
works as a 5th column for a foreign 
country is presenting itself as the 
champion of nationalism. A party 
supposedly of the proletariat is not 
directed by workers in a single 
Latin-American country. Its leaders 
are drawn from professional groups, 
intellectuals, and the middle class. 

Anti-communist action is weak 
and sporadic. Isolated groups fight 
alone. But Moscow’s Operation Lat- 
in America is a force which must 
be combated, a danger to the future 
of our hemisphere that must not 
be underestimated. 


Flight Is for Angels; Predictions Are for God 


Many years ago a Protestant bishop paid his annual visit to a small religious 
college in the West. He was lodged at the home of the college president, a 


capable young scientist. 


After supper, they discussed the end of the world. The bishop said that 
the great event could not be far off since everything about nature had been 
discovered, and all possible inventions had been made. 

The president reluctantly said that he couldn’t agree. He felt that the next 
50 years would produce many more inventions and discoveries. 

The bishop was outraged. He challenged the president to name just one 
possible invention. The young man suggested that in 50 years man would 


be able to fly like the birds. 


“Nonsense!” shouted the bishop. “Flight is for angels.” 
The Protestant bishop’s name was Wright. He had two young sons, 


Orville and Wilbur. 


Peter Edson in Scripps-Howard newspapers. 





Your Buried Treasure 


If you spend your money 
wisely, you are richer 
than you think 


By Lincotn RicHarps 


Condensed from Everywoman’s* 


pe one-third of all Amer- 
ican families estimated that 
they had lost ground financially 
last year; another third thought 
that they had succeeded in staying 
about even; only one family in 
three figured that they were better 
off. Yet official estimates indicate 
that we Americans saved $17 bil- 
lion during the year, an average 
of about $375 per family. 

Did all of this $17 billion go to 
only one family in three? Of course 
not. Are you wondering what hap- 
pened to your share? Then maybe 
you have overlooked some of your 
hidden savings. Consider the case 
of Bob Wilson. 

Bob is a telephone lineman. Last 
year he earned $4,500. Including 
their taxes, the Wilsons did spend 
more than that. Yet, in spite of 
their feeling that they had slipped 
a bit, Bob and his wife Ellen had 
actually improved their position by 
much more than the national aver- 
age. They did this (and your fam- 
ily probably did, too) because their 


spending included hidden savings. 

The Wilsons didn’t add to their 
cash savings, but they kept the $200 
that was already in their savings- 
bank account and they held on to 
U.S. savings bonds for which they 
paid $300 and which will be worth 
$400 when they mature. The bonds 
grew in value by about $9; also, 
though the entry hasn’t been made 
in their passbook, the bank cred- 
ited them with $5 interest. So they 
start off with a gain of $14, the 
most tangible, but by far the small- 
est, of their hidden savings. 

Bob has a $10,000 ordinary-life 
insurance policy which he took 
shortly after he and Ellen married. 
Now, ten years later, that policy 
has a cash value of $1,400. This 
is an average saving of $140 a year. 
However, cash value grows by a 
steadily larger amount each year, 
and last year’s increase was about 
$150. 

Is this really a saving? Of course 
it is. In fact, increase in life-insur- 
ance equities is almost a third of 
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the long-term savings that Amer- 
icans amassed last year. The cash 
value of Bob’s insurance belongs to 
him just as much as his money 
invested anywhere else. And he 
doesn’t need to die to take advan- 
tage of it. Suppose that when he 
and Ellen are 65 they no longer 
need insurance. Then they may 
turn its cash value (well over 
$6,000) into an annuity that weuld 
give Bob a payment of about $40 
a month for as long as he lives. 

So, while it seemed to the Wil- 
sons that they were just paying bills 
of over $200 for premiums, they 
were adding to their hidden sav- 
ings by $150. 

Contrary to tradition, the mod- 
ern amortizing mortgage is a be- 
nevolent guardian. It induces the 
Wilsons to save at an increasing 
rate every year, though their pay- 
ments, of course, do not increase. 

When the Wilsons bought their 
home, they borrowed $7,000 on a 
20-year self-amortizing mortgage at 
414%. In the ten years since, they 
have paid the bank just under 
$5,200. But more than half this 
amount, $2,788.50, has gone to re- 
duce the amount they still owe. 
Each year, as the amount they still 
owe is further reduced, the interest 
they pay grows less and the amount 
they save in every payment grows 
greater. This year, their saving was 
almost $350. At the end of 20 years, 
they will have saved the sum origi- 
nally borrowed, $7,000. 

One year ago, the Wilsons paid 


$1,000 for a used Ford. But they 
didn’t pay; like most of us, they 
swapped and owed. Their old car 
covered half the purchase price. 
The remaining $500 they promised 
to pay in 12 monthly installments. 
These came to about $50 each be- 
cause they included interest, insur- 
ance on the car, even insurance on 
the debt. 

Although the Wilsons think of 
buying the car as spending, it hap- 
pens that they are also saving. If 
Bob sold his car today, he’d realize 
$800. He’d also realize that since 
he is $300 better off, this is money 
saved during the year. 

Every major purchase of durable 
goods represents some percentage 
of savings. When the Wilsons pay 
the last installment on their new 
dishwasher, for instance, they will 
have saved the then cash value of 
the machine. A $359.95 refrigerator, 
paid for over 18 months, would 
represent savings of $194.25, its re- 
sale value at that time. A washing 
machine which cost the Wilsons 
$249.95 would represent a similar 
saving of $97.50. 

These savings are none the less 
real because depreciation will make 
them disappear in time. The money 
the Wilsons saved on their mort- 
gage is actually worth more be- 
cause, instead of depreciating, their 
house increased in value. As of the 
date they completed payment for 
the car, their $300 saving was un- 
real only because it was still un- 
realized. 
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Even this isn’t the whole story. 
The Wilsons had some “if” sav- 
ings; savings that they couldn’t 
convert into cash; savings that 
might never be worth anything at 
all—but that might turn out to be 
worth more than all their other 
assets. 

Social Security cost was $108 ($54 
paid by Bob; $54 by his employer). 
Worth? It’s hard to figure. Any- 
thing from zero (because maybe 
no member of the Wilson family 
will ever collect a dime) to $22,000 
at the retirement value alone. 


As a_ telephone-company em- 


ployee, Bob has three additional 
“if” savings. Their value is affected 
by the ten years he has already 
spent in the company’s employ. 


l. If he continues to earn ap- 
proximately his present salary, and 
if he continues to work for the 
company to age 65, his pension will 
add about $1,300 a year to his Social 
Security. Cost to Bob: nothing— 
though if he wanted to buy a com- 
parable annuity he would have to 
pay around $225 a year. Worth: 
about $15,000 if he retires in good 
health at 65; nothing if he quits or 
dies before retirement. However... 

2. If he dies while with the 
phone company, it will pay Bob’s 
family his full salary for a year. 
Cash value: zero—and this is one 
saving fund the Wilsons will be 
happy not to collect. What's it 
worth? Who knows? However, it 
reduces the need for some other 
kind of savings or insurance; last 
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year, equivalent private insurance 
would have cost Bob $30. 

3. If he cannot work because of 
illness or accident, Bob gets full 
pay up to 13 weeks, half pay tor 
39 weeks more. (This will increase 
with longer service until eventually 
Bob will be entitled to full pay for 
a full year.) Most people try to put 
aside rainy-day savings to meet 
such a contingency, but they are 
seldom able to build a fund equal 
to a full year’s salary. And if they 
have to use the money, the fund 
must then be built up again from 
scratch. Worth? Maybe nothing this 
year; maybe more than $2,800. Cost: 
a policy providing somewhat simi- 
lar insurance coverage would cost 
about $120. 

These aren’t savings, of course, 
but they are savings equivalents. 
Suppose Bob received their total 
cost in extra income. Deducting 
taxes, he could (but would he?) 
add around $350 to his savings. As 
things stand, he doesn’t have a 
penny of this money. But he has, 
instead, the much greater funds 
available in case of just those emer- 
gencies which are among the funda- 
mental reasons for saving. 

How much of these “if” savings 
should be counted? Set your own 
figure. However, if you agree that 
they are worth as little as $186 (re- 
member, to buy them would cost 
more than $475), then the Wilson’s 
hidden savings last year reached the 
astonishing total of $1,000. That’s 
pretty good, isn’t it, for a family 
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who “spent more than they earned?” 
Especially, as $809 of it could be 
turned into hard cash if the Wil- 
sons drew their money from the 
bank, cashed their bonds and insur- 
ance, and sold their house and car. 

This is above average, of course. 
Not every family enjoys the privi- 
lege of paying off a mortgage. Not 
every worker enjoys benefits equal 
to Bob’s (though a few have better 
ones). 

Despite its remarkable end _ re- 
sult, Bob Wilson’s program is far 
from perfect. He should be adding 
to his liquid savings, and he and 
Ellen have agreed that they will 
try to bank $20 a month. They'll 
probably fall short, because Bob has 
already decided on an extra $100 
expenditure for materials with 
which to turn their attic into a 
finished room. Thus, their visible 
savings will shrink, but their hid- 
den savings will increase by $400 
or $500. 

Should you rush out and slap a 
mortgage on your home, or buy 
things on the installment plan, to 
create hidden savings? Yes, if you 
are unable to save regularly in any 
other way. 

However, you can buy visible 
savings on the installment plan, 
too. Christmas clubs, building-and- 
loan-association memberships, bond 
purchases by payroll deduction or 
on a bond-a-month plan through 
your bank, mutual-fund stock-pur- 
chasing plans—these are just a few 
of many good ways that make in- 


stallment saving nearly automatic. 


Here are some practical tips for 
greatly increasing your invisible 
savings. 

Keep as much money as you can 
spare where it will earn good inter- 
est for you. Shop for the best in- 
terest rate consistent with safety. 

Let insurance dividends ride in- 
stead of deducting them from pre- 
mium payments. Keeping them 
with the company builds a cash 
reserve on which you earn 3% in- 
terest. (But if your family needs 
more insurance protection than you 
are already carrying, use your divi- 
dends to buy additional insurance.) 

Use windfall money. If you have 
a mortgage that permits you to 
reduce it (most of them permit pre- 
payment of up to 10% a year) you 
will profit by using a bonus, or a 
raise, or savings you can spare from 
your bank account, to reduce prin- 
cipal. 

Check job benefits. You are los- 
ing a savings opportunity if you 
are not already taking fullest ad- 
vantage of stock-purchase options, 
pensions, group-insurance or similar 


‘benefits that go along with your 


job. Most such plans add substan- 
tial employer contributions to what 
you pay. 

Use your credit. Most businesses 
profit by wise use of credit and bor- 
rowing; often a family can do the 
same. Buying a freezer is spending 
that can mean saving in food pur- 
chases and in the actual cash worth 
of the freezer. 





CJ © you change planes early 
Sunday morning at Dublin airport, 
you'll probably have time to attend 
Mass. Before the early flights leave 
the field, technicians move a port- 
able altar to an open area inside the 
hangar of the Aer Lingus line. 

Meanwhile, Father L. F. Kelly 
puts on his vestments in the flight- 
control room. By the time he ap- 
proaches the altar, passengers, tech- 
nicians, and pilots have assembled 
to hear Mass. The wing of a plane 
often serves as a canopy just above 
the altar. Outside the hangar, air- 
craft engines roar while Father 
Kelly offers the Holy Sacrifice. 

The early Sunday Mass at the 
airport is so popular with travelers 
and workers that Father Kelly 
hopes to build a regular airport 
chapel where Mass may be said 
daily. 
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Three Lions photos 
by George Pickow 


A woman who lives 

near the airport 

(above) prepares the 

altar for Mass. Each 

plane of the Aer Lingus line bears the name of a saint. Me- 
chanic and passenger (at right below) pray the Mass with 
their missals. 






































Secrets of the 


Dead-Letter Office 


An illegible address could wreck 
your romance 


By Joe P. FAuLKNER 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping* 
\ ! Y DARLING,” the young man 

» | wrote to his sweetheart, 
“more than anything else in the 
world I want you to marry me.” 
But realizing that he had not yet 
achieved the financial success he 
wished to share with her, he added, 
“If I don’t hear from you, I'll know 
you can’t accept me, and you won't 
ever hear from me again.” 

In his excitement, he accidentally 
dropped his letter behind a mail- 
box instead of into it. It remained 
there 25 years—until the box was 
replaced. When discovered, the let- 
ter was taken to the dead-letter of- 
fice of the post office, where exam- 
iners deciphered its faded address 
and had it delivered. 

The woman to whom it was ad- 
dressed accepted the writer’s pro- 
posal, and the two were wed. But 
the bride was then 52, her groom 
54. Both had lost a quarter century 
of happiness. 

That was just one of the trage- 
dies that daily come to light in 
dead-letter offices throughout the 


country. Most such tragedies result 
from carelessness. 

One drama with a happier end- 
ing involved a young adopted boy 
whose foster parents had sent him 
to summer camp while they were 
establishing a new home in a dif- 
ferent part of the country. The 
youngster wrote to them but ad- 
dressed his letters illegibly. They all 
ended up as dead mail. 

Failing to hear from his foster 
parents, the boy decided that he 
was no longer loved nor wanted. 
He ran away from camp but con- 
tinued to scrawl his pitiful mes- 
sages, always signing them Stubby, 
always addressing them illegibly, 
and always neglecting to give a re- 
turn address. In one, he pleaded, “I 
am now working for my keep, and 
if you'll write me I'll send you 
some of the money.” 

A conscientious postal examiner, 
himself a devoted father, happened 
to open all the boy’s lost letters, and 
became personally interested in the 
case. He worked weeks on his own 
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time tracing Stubby and his foster 
parents, and eventually reunited 
them. 

A “dead” letter is one that is un- 
deliverable and unreturnable, usu- 
ally because it bears an incorrect 
or illegible address and no return 
address. Since post-office policy is 
to use every possible means to de- 
liver every letter, regulations per- 
mit postal examiners to open dead 
letters and read them for clues. 

If a dead letter contains no mon- 
ey over a dollar, and if it gives no 
hint that justifies a search to find 
sender or addressee, it is destroyed 
immediately after being read. Oth- 
erwise it remains in the examiner;s 
active file tor one year, during 
which it is subject to claim. 

Despite enormous volume, the 
dead-letter offices operate with as- 
tonishing humaneness and _ speed. 
During the 2nd World War an 
elderly woman appeared at one of- 
fice and tearfully explained that six 
months earlier she had written her 
marine son on a Pacific island. The 
letter had been lost. In the letter 
was her only group picture of her- 
self, her husband, who had since 
died, and her son. “My boy was 
killed in battle,” she said, “and I’m 
all alone now. But I wouldn't be 
so alone if I could get the picture 
back.” 

Her letter was produced within 
20 minutes, the cherished picture 
still in it. An examiner had sensed 
that someone would be claiming 
that picture. The envelope bore an 
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illegible address; the letter had nev- 
er left the city in which it was 
mailed. 

One night, a homeward-bound 
bookkeeper, walking through dark- 
ened streets, suspected that he was 
being tollowed. He pulled out his 
wallet, containing $500, and dropped 
it into a corner mailbox. Minutes 
later he was robbed of his wrist 
watch and pocket change. The fol- 
lowing day, at the dead-letter of- 
fice, he recovered the wallet, money 
intact. He had established his iden- 
tity and satisfactorily described the 
wallet, giving approximate time he 
had dropped it into the mailbox, 
and location of the box. 

More than $250,000 in cash is 
found yearly in dead letters. If un- 
returnable after one year, all such 
money is deposited in a miscellane- 
ous postal fund. Valuables other 
than money, if not claimed within 
60 days, are publicly auctioned, the 
proceeds going to the miscellaneous 
fund. 

Many senders go to absurd ex- 
tremes to tax the patience and abil- 
ity of postal examiners. Some ad- 
dress their mail in Morse code. 
Others with a smattering of chem- 
istry write H,Otown or H,Oburg 
for Watertown or Waterburg. Still 
others use nicknames of states or 
cities like Dallas, Lone Star, or 
Brotherly Love, Pa. 

When asked why the govern- 
ment wastes money to help such 
jokesters, most postal examiners re- 
ply that it’s the post office’s job 
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to deliver all mail, no questions 
asked. Moreover, they say, the time 
spent decoding trick addresses is a 
minuscule part of the work put in 
on the annual 22 million “nixies” 
(any incorrectly addressed piece of 
mail), almost all of which are pro- 
duced by carelessness. 


What it all adds up to is that if 
you'll remember to address your 
letters clearly and always include a 
return address, you'll not only be 
more certain of delivery but you'll 
be doing your bit to save tax mon- 
ey. Besides, you won't have stran- 
gers reading your mail! 


a «&« 





| The Open Door 





Tue Ancetus bells broke in on my 
morning sleep, harried me during 
lunch, disturbed my dinner. I went 
to the rectory to complain—and came 
out enrolled in the weekly convert 
class. 

The lectures impressed me. The 
faith seemed reasonable. Then came: 
authority, infallibility, and indefecti- 
bility. 

Who could believe all these un- 
democratic “truths”? — Infallibility! 
Imagine, one person stating dogmas 
that must be believed by all! I drifted 
away from the class. But the Angelus 
wouldn't let me forget. 

I began studying fashion design. 
One evening the instructor said, 
“Pierre of Paris is infallible. Every 
woman of fashion will obey his de- 
crees.” 

Infallibility? Somehow, dress de- 
signing didn’t seem important any 
more. But I did use my newly ac- 
quired knowledge to design my bap- 
tismal robe. 

As told to Sister M. Matthew. 


|For statements of true incidents by 
Church $25 will be paid on publication 


Marita lives in South Africa. She 
cried herself into the Church. At the 
age of six, she disliked school, and 
made a scene every morning. 

One morning her sister left for 
school without her. Half an hour later 
Marita, alone, couldn’t cross a busy 
street. She cried. Two girls from the 
Sisters’ school came along, comforted 
her, and took her with them to their 
school. 

She wanted to keep on going there, 
she told her parents. “Wonderful!” 
her mother said. After a while Marita 
wanted to become a Catholic like her 
new schoolmates. Mother said, “No!” 
Marita cried. 

When Marita was 14, she visited 
a Catholic church where a girl her 
own age happened to be receiving 
Baptism. Marita burst into tears. The 
priest spoke to her. She explained 
her heart’s desire. Father went home 
with her, talked to her mother. Now 
Marita is a missionary nun, and her 
mother is a good Catholic. 

Helen Crisp. 


which persons were brought into the 
Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.]| 











Our Cold War 


So far the U.S. has been 
inferior in both strategy 
and tactics 


By Wiiiiam H. Wixsvur 


Condensed from 


“Guideposts to the Future’’* 








rye conriicr between Russia 
and the U.S. may be “cold,” 
but it is war nevertheless. Although 
it is more a struggle for men’s 
minds than for territories, it is no 
kid-glove affair. It must be con- 
ducted with all the cunning, skill, 
and brutal force which have marked 
the great shooting wars of the 
recent past. 
- The Russian objective is to con- 
vert one people after another to 
their view so that eventually we 
will find ourselves surrounded by 
a communist world. Russia is com- 
mitted to this struggle. Should we 
lose, it means the loss of our free- 
dom, our standard of living, every- 
thing that we know as America. 
I can illustrate the subtlety, cruel- 
ty, and thoroughness of the Rus- 
sian program. A class of small chil- 
dren in a school in Poland were 
told by their teacher, “Children, 
today we are going to test you to 
see how keen you are in recogniz- 
ing music.” Then a_ well-known 
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song was played. Up went the little 
hands. “Good for you,” said the 
teacher, “that’s fine.” Then another 
tune was played, and those who 
recognized it were again praised. 

Then the trap was ‘sprung! The 
next tune played was a selection 
frequently used on the Voice of 
America. Up went several hands; 
the proud tots were asked to stand, 
thus permitting complete identifica- 
tion. By the time those children ar- 
rived home after school their par- 
ents had been arrested. 

To Americans, such a trick seems 
abominable. But that is the way 
the communists work. They use 
fear as one of their most important 
means of keeping people in submis- 
sion. 

The Reds have deliberately mis- 
treated American, South Korean, 
and Turkish prisoners for the ex- 
press purpose of creating fear. They 
broadcast throughout all the satel- 
lite countries what has been done 
to Americans, to give the impres- 
sion that we are afraid of them 

When the communist representa- 
tives at the United Nations insult 
us they are not really talking to us. 
They are talking to the rest of the 
world. When they shoot down an 
American airplane or seize a Japa- 
nese fishing vessel, the purpose is 
the same: to strike fear into the 
hearts of the free world. 

Fortunately, the communist con- 
duct of the cold war has not been 
uniformly successful. I have listened 
to Russian broadcasts beamed at 
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Germany. Some of them are un- 
believably stupid. 

For example, they broadcast a 
report stating that they were not 
returning all German prisoners of 
war because they had learned that 
such prisoners were seized and mis- 
treated by Americans. 

Everyone in free Germany knows 
the deplorable condition of return- 
ing prisoners. Many are dead on ar- 
rival. Germans know, too, that re- 
turning prisoners are given the best 
of care in hospitals supported by 
American funds and staffed by Ger- 
man doctors. 

That broadcast was a stupid So- 
viet attempt to deceive Western 
Germans. Yet some of our Ameri- 
can propaganda is almost equally 
stupid. One Voice of America pro- 
gram was devoted to a travelogue 
on the Florida Everglades. A refu- 
gee from Soviet Germany told me, 
“We listen to the Voice at consid- 
erable risk to our lives. I do not 
care to risk my life to listen to a 
discussion of the Everglades, no 
matter how beautiful a place it may 
be.” 

A more substantial criticism ot 
the Voice of America, made by 
Austrians, Germans, and satellite 
refugees, is that it takes great pains 
to tell both sides of the story. As 
one Czech said to me, “We get 
the communist side everywhere we 
go. It comes over the radio; the 
newspapers are full of it; the book- 
stores are loaded with it; the movies 
are always flavored with Even 
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when we try to take a walk, the 
loud-speakers blare it forth from 
every large public square. What 
we want to get, in the short time 
we dare listen, is a statement of 
America’s side.” 

There are other means of con- 
ducting cold war besides radio 
broadcasts. Leaflets may be carried 
through the iron curtain for distri- 
bution or dropped by _ balloons. 
Food may be made available at the 
border, and refugees welcomed 
when they flee to the safety of the 
free world. Such persons work for 
us in this tragic “cold” struggle. 
Their stories, constantly reafirmed 
by new arrivals, form the greatest 
single propaganda weapon of de- 
mocracy. They form a pitiful but 
highly effective means of spreading 
the truth through free Europe. 

The outburst in Soviet Germany 
on June 17, 1953, and the series of 
strikes, demonstrations, and _ sit- 
downs which followed it, show 
clearly that the Germans under 
Soviet control are unhappy. They 
have lived under communism and 
find it a fraud. Similarly, the out- 
bursts in Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land indicate that there is generat- 
ing in the satellite countries a will 
to oppose the Russian slave driver. 

The cold war demands that our 
propaganda efforts be effectively 
organized. We are conducting the 
struggle for men’s minds only spo- 
radically and through diverse agen- 
cies. Our State department, armed 
forces, and Central Intelligence 
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agency are each carrying on some 
kind of psychological warfare, yet 
little effort is being made to co- 
ordinate their efforts. 

A single agency should be estab- 
lished to conduct all our major 
cold-war efforts. Its chief should be 
given authority to coordinate and 
direct the efforts of all other agen- 
cies of psychological warfare. 

Our conduct of psychological 
warfare should differ greatly ac- 
cording to country. In countries not 
under Soviet domination, it may 
only be necessary to conduct a mod- 
est Point Four program. In other 
areas it may be necessary to give 
arms and munitions. 

In China, for example, our cold- 
war program should include: 1. 
The support of a large-scale guer- 
rilla operation. 2. An economic em- 
bargo against communist China as 
long as she persists in hostile ac- 
tions. 3. Considerable economic, 
military, and financial support of 
the Chinese Nationalist forces on 
Formosa. 

The organization of a large-scale 
guerrilla operation based on For- 
mosa should be the keystone of our 
China policy. The Chinese them- 
selves could provide all the man- 
power for the program. The opera- 
tion would be very similar to the 
activities of the underground in 
France during the 2nd World War. 

Such a program would take time, 
but that is the kind of war we are 
fighting. The Russian program is 
a long-range and patient one. We 
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can only expect results from the 
same type of effort. 

Much of our present predicament 
is the direct result of our failing 
to limit Russia at the end of the 
2nd World War and in giving 
great areas to Russia in the early 
postwar years. 

From Byrnes to Dulles, every one 
of our representatives who has 
negotiated with Russia has told us 
that the Soviets respect only force. 
The Reds have nothing but con- 
tempt for those who make conces- 
sions. Yet our great desire for peace 
has impelled us to try over and 
over again some new approach 
which we hope will result in a 
change of the cold communist 
heart. Each overture has resulted 
in some concession on our part and 
in a victory for Russia. 

Recently our concessions have 
been small; we no longer give away 
millions of people and enormous 
areas of land belonging to our 
allies. But we do continue to make 
concessions which weaken hopes of 
enslaved peoples. Russia uses the 
concessions to destroy faith in 
America by poisoning the minds 
of neutrals and = spreading fear 
among the uncertain. 

We are losing the cold war in 
Italy, France, England, the Arab 
countries, South America, and Af- 
rica. The outcome of this war will 
determine whether or not hundreds 
of millions of people are to be free 
or are to live as vassals of com- 
munism. 





The Mystery of Light 


The glimmer of the glowworm 


has the same velocity as sun- 
light, and the same ulti- 
mate source in God 


By Wess B. Garrison 


LE RoeMer squinted through 
his telescope in Paris. He 
wiped the eyepiece, then 
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glanced at his clock. The eclipse of 
one moon of the planet Jupiter was 
late again, later than ever. Yet, as- 
tronomers in that era of Louis XIV 
were using that same satellite as a 
celestial clock. Along with three 


other moons, it had been discovered 
by Galileo in 1610. Roemer was es- 
pecially proud of his pendulum 
clock, and he was puzzled when he 
first noted that the moon of Jupiter 
did not check with it. New calcula- 
tions and fresh observations simply 
added to the puzzle. For several 
months, delay in the eclipse grew 
greater and greater; then the inter- 
val between predicted and observed 
time began to diminish. 

He knew his clock was steady 
and true; he knew that the moon 
of Jupiter moved steadily. He re- 
membered that the eclipse was latest 
when Jupiter was most distant 
from Earth. He concluded that the 
22 minutes he was trying to ac- 
count for was additional time 
needed by the light of the eclipse 


to penetrate the longer distance. 

He made a staggering leap of 
imagination and framed an idea 
that upset all science of his day: 
time is required for light to pass 
through space. 

Such a notion was contrary to 
the beliefs of the most enlightened 
thinkers of the 17th century. Galileo 
himself, by flashing a lantern light 
from one mountain peak to an- 
other had “proved” that light passes 
from place to place instantly. 

But young Roemer dared assert 
that light moves at a measurable 
speed. On the basis of his observa- 
tions, he estimated that speed to be 
about 140,000 miles a second. 

Ten years before Newton pro- 
pounded the theory of universal 
gravitation, Roemer made his first 
announcement about the speed of 
light. It was received by the Paris 
Academy of Sciences on Nov. 22, 
1675. Scholars hooted at the upstart. 
Half a century elapsed before new 
and more accurate observations 
convinced astronomers that light 
actually does move at finite speed. 

Physicists and astronomers have 
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not yet agreed, however, as to just 
what that speed may be. Questions 
long thought settled have been re- 
vived by 20th-century science. 

Albert A. Michelson, first Amer- 
ican to become a Nobel laureate, 
won his greatest fame with experi- 
ments to measure the speed of light. 
He used far more elaborate instru- 
ments than Roemer, and attacked 
the problem by a different method. 
He concluded that light flashes 
through the universe at some 186,- 
000 miles a second. Other investi- 
gators have reached approximately 
the same figure; yet no two have 
come to precisely identical findings. 

All known reports concerning the 
velocity of light were compiled and 
studied by M. E. J. Gheury de Bray 
in 1927. Not only did he find lack 
of agreement; he discovered some 
indications that the speed of light 
may be gradually changing! Seven 
years later, scientists at Lowell ob- 
servatory suggested that perhaps the 
velocity of light is subject to pe- 
riodic fluctuation. 

Measurements made in 1949 by 
U.S. scientists gave a speed of 186,- 
281 miles a second. Next year, the 
British Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research announced 
a slightly different figure. When 
questioned, Alvin G. McNish, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
gravely admitted, “The exact speed 
of light is something only God can 
determine.” 

Why all the fuss? Admitting the 
fantastic velocity of light, what pos- 


sible difference does the exact speed 
make? To modern physics, it makes 
a great deal of difference. 

Scientists have long taken it for 
granted that the speed of light is 
one of the basic factors in the uni- 
verse which is not subject to change. 
Represented by the letter c, it enters 
practically every computation deal- 
ing with the very large and the 
very small. Atomic physicists and 
astronomers unite in relying upon 
¢ as a yardstick by which to meas- 
ure other phenomena. 

Einstein’s relativity theory is based 
on his assumption that light has a 
constant speed. That speed, says he, 
is the maximum that can be at- 
tained by any form of force or 
energy. Should he be found to be 
in error, the foundations of modern 
science will shake. 

All theories about size and nature 
of the universe will have to be re- 
vised if the velocity of light is 
found subject to change. Popular 
articles about our “expanding” or 
“exploding” universe rest upon the 
unproved belief that light is con- 
stant in velocity and properties. 
Light is our only clue to position 
of distant worlds of stars and nebu- 
lae. If its speed is changed in the 
process of passing through incred- 
ible distances and unknown fields 
of force, it is impossible to be sure 
of anything about the mysterious 
outer edges of our universe. 

Puzzling as is the velocity of 
light, its nature is a far more pro- 
found riddle. There are three ma- 
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jor theories, two of which stem 
from antiquity. 

Five centuries before the time of 
Christ, the Greek philosopher Em- 
pedocles speculated about the na- 
ture of sight. He reasoned that tiny 
particles, “invisible arrows,” are shot 
from every object. These particles, 
according to his reasoning, strike 
the eye and cause vision. 

Later thinkers refined his theory. 
Its classic formulation stems from 
the work of Sir Isaac Newton. He 
was aware that light moves at tre- 
mendous speed. But he considered 
it to be a stream of microscopic 
particles, or “corpuscles,” somewhat 
like pellets shot from a gun. 

No one has ever been able to 
find one of Newton's corpuscles. 
Yet many characteristics of light 
can be explained only if it does 
consist of tiny particles. 

Perhaps the most astonishing is 
the “bending” of light. Beginning 
about 1908, Einstein published a 
series of revolutionary theories. 
Among them was the prediction 
that proper experiments would 
show light particles attracted by a 
strong gravitational field. Accord- 
ing to the theory, light from dis- 
tant stars will actually be deflected 
from a straight path when it passes 
near an immense body such as 
the sun. 

Photographs made during solar 
eclipses of 1919 and 1922 gave dra- 
matic confirmation of Einstein’s 
prediction. Physicists have not yet 
recovered from the shock; in a uni- 
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verse where light bends, no scien- 
tific creeds are sure. 

The theory that light consists of 
“waves” starts with Aristotle, who 
reasoned that some unknown me- 
dium places eyes and objects in con- 
tact, just as the air links ears with 
things producing sounds. Christian 
Huygens late in the 17th century 
compared the movement of light 
with ripples on the surface of a 
lake. Many eminent scientists ac- 
cepted his view, concluding that 
light waves travel through a mys- 
terious “ether.” No one could find or 
measure the strange stuff, thought 
to pervade all space. But without 
assuming ether to exist, the behav- 
ior of light could not be explained. 

Dramatic support for the wave 
theory was provided about 1900. 
Young and Fresnel discovered that 
it is possible to produce darkness 
by adding one beam of light: to 
another. They made the trough of 
one wave coincide with the crest of 
another, and both streams of light 
vanished. This phenomenon is be- 
yond explanation if light consists 
of corpuscles. 

Scientists began to find them- 
selves in a dilemma. 

Arthur H. Compton was among 
the first to suggest that light may 
be neither a stream of corpuscles 
nor a succession of waves in ether. 
Light may consist of bundles of 
energy which have characteristics of 
both particles and waves. No one 
really knows. Even the most en- 
lightened theory is only an intelli- 
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gent guess. Nor is the mystery like- 
ly to be resolved by human investi- 
gation, for the nature of light is 
such that it is impossible to make 
a working model on any scale. 

The burning of wood or oil is 
probably the oldest light source to 
be controlled by man. In modern 
times, its importance is less than 
that of induced heat, like that used 
in the electric bulb. Fluorescence 
has recently become another major 
source of man-made light. But man 
cannot yet make light by phospho- 
rescence or biochemically like the 
glowworm (whose faint glimmer 
has the same velocity as light from 
sun and stars). 

In spite of cities brightly lighted 
at night, it is wrong to speak of 
“man-made light.” Man has learned 
to control a few of the forces which 
produce light, but has no power to 
establish basic conditions under 
which those forces operate. Nor do 
we even begin to understand why 
those forces should produce the ef- 
fect that we call light. 

Many physicists believe that light 
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results from complex atomic reac- 
tions. An atom consists of a mas- 
sive nucleus which is surrounded 
by electrons whizzing in orbits. 
When an electron is knocked in- 
ward to a shorter orbit, a small 
quantity of energy is liberated. This 
packet of energy, known as a pho- 
ton, has no mass. It radiates from 
the electron at a speed of 186,000 
miles a second. Under certain con- 
ditions, great quantities of photons 
combine to produce light. 

This explanation is the best that 
science has been able to formulate. 
But it deals only with effects, not 
ultimate causes, 

Measured by the enigmas labo- 
ratory science faces, its most stu- 
pendous achievements are trivial. 
We may never know precisely 
what light is or how fast it trav- 
els. Confronted by the larger ques- 
tion of why light should be a 
constituent of the universe, no 
answer can add anything to the 
3rd verse of Genesis: “God said, 
‘Let there be light,’ and there was 
light.” 


The Rewards of Persistence 


A Man motoring through a rural village stopped at a country store for 
cigarettes. On the wall was a sign: “This store will be closed Aug. 23 on 
account of the weather.” It was only Aug. 15, and the man asked the pro- 
prietor how he could know so far in advance what the weather would be. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, “if she rains light, I’m going fishing. If she 
rains heavy, I’m going to stay home and work on my tackle.” 

“But how do you know it’s going to rain?” asked the man. 

“Don’t care if it rains or not,” explained the proprietor. “I’m not going to 


be here.” 


Indiana Conservation. 





The princess in the Hospital of ..ams 
the Queen's Heart lighted the can-. 


dles for 


Two Who Died 


By ILeana, Princess of Romania 


Condensed from “Hospital of the 
Queen’s Heart’’* 


Princess Ileana is the daughter of 
the late Queen Marie of Romania and 
a great-granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria of England. Early in 1944, the 
princess established her home in a 
small castle near Bran, in the Car- 
pathian mountains. At that time, 
wounded soldiers of every nationality 
were seeking refuge in the region. 
Princess Ileana promptly founded the 
Hospital of the Queen’s Heart, named 
in honor of her mother. For five 
years, despite shortages of medical 
supplies and communist pressure, she 
made her hospital a haven for all who 
needed it, regardless of nationality or 
creed. The Red masters of Romania 
finally forced her to flee to the West. 
At this writing she was living with 
her six children in Massachusetts. 

N our soldiers’ ward, we had a 

patient named Stirban. He was 
a tall, handsome young man with 
fine features and great, gentle eyes. 
He was very ill indeed. The doctors 
in his home town had mismanaged 
his case. They thought that he was 
suffering from tubercular _perito- 
nitis, but later we found that he 
had a very rare congenital kidney 
defect. Nowhere in those difficult 
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times could proper tests be made, 
for nearly all medical laboratories 
had been taken over by the Rus- 
sians. 

Dr. Puscariu, our chief surgeon, 
decided to do an exploratory opera- 
tion. But Stirban was so weakened 
by his long illness that the shock 
of the operation was too much for 
him. Feeling rather hopeless, we 
wheeled him from the operating 
room and did everything possible 
for him, hoping that he would 
rally. I sat by him all day. When 
he woke up, he talked to me as he 
had done many times before, but 
this time with a difference. Stirban 
knew that he was dying. 

Before he had gone into the Ro- 
manian army Stirban had been a 
shepherd. He was accustomed to 
mountain peaks and wide spaces, 
to a free roaming life and the sweep 
of wind and sky. Hospital confine- 
ment was hard on him. He was 
homesick, and he loved to talk 
about his days in the mountains. 


*Copyright 1954 by Ileana, and reprinted with permission of Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
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As I listened to his quiet voice I 
began to see his life through his 
eyes: a little village cut out of vir- 
gin forest, a few mud houses with 
bleached, steep-pitched roofs nest- 
ling in a green valley. He told me 
how, in the spring, he would gather 
together the sheep of the village 
and start his long wanderings up 
onto the mountain slopes where the 
grass was fresh and new, and the 
air was sharp and sweet. 

He told me about his father who 
had been a shepherd before him, 
and about the girl he had hoped 
to marry and now knew he would 
never see again. 

He asked me to write to his par- 
ents and tell them what had hap- 
pened to him; with peasant dignity 
he sent them his last greetings. His 
concern was not for himself, but 
for them and the grief he would 
cause them by not returning, for 
they were getting old and they 
needed him. 

He asked me if I thought that 
on the other side of death he would 
still have sheep to care for. He said 
he would like to, because he had 
loved his sheep and would miss 
them. I reminded him that our 
Lord had called Himself a shep- 
herd, too, and since Stirban had so 
faithfully guarded his sheep on this 
earth, surely God would find simi- 
lar work for him in the world to 
come. That seemed to satisfy him. 
When I first knew that Stirban 
was dying, I had thought of draw- 


ing screens about his bed. But I 





realized that it would be wrong to 
shut out the other soldiers in the 
ward, for they were his companions. 
They had lived, intimately with 
him through the months of his ill- 
ness and they felt that they should 
share these last hours with him. 

The hours passed; his voice be- 
came lower and lower. Twilight 
fell. His companions stood about 
the foot of his bed. As shadows 
deepened in the room, we lighted 
a candle. Candles are always light- 
ed when one of the Orthodox faith 
is dying. To die without a candle 
is unthinkable. 

Stirban’s eyes moved toward the 
lighted candle, and he put out his 
hand; he wished to hold it himself. 
So I put it into his hand and held 
his fingers about it so that he might 
not let it fall. Then he asked for 
an icon. I took one from the wall 
near his bed and held it to his lips 
for him to kiss. To a member of 
the Orthodox Church this kiss up- 
on a holy object is one of the sol- 
emn rites of his faith. It is an act 
of deep and profound reverence; it 
is his way of expressing his absolute 
trust and at-oneness with God. 

The steady little fame of the can- 
dle cast a soft light upon the face 
of the dying boy. Like still dark 
shadows, his comrades stood group- 
ed about. I knelt down; they fol- 
lowed me, and together we repeated 
one of the Orthodox prayers for 
the dead: 

“Oh Lord and Master, Almighty 
God, Father of our Lord and Sa- 








viour, Jesus Christ, Thou who de- 
sirest that all men be saved and 
attain to the knowledge of truth, 
we pray and beseech Thee, release 
from every bond the soul of Thy 
servant, and free him from every 
curse. Give him rest. Rest him, O 
Lord, where all Thy saints repose, 
in a place of light, in a place of 
verdure, in a place of rest, whence 
strain and sorrow and weeping 
have fled, for Thou art the Resur- 
recuon and the Life and the Repose 
of Thy departed servant.” 

But Stirban opened his eyes; a 
fleeting smile passed over his face. 
Slowly his features, which had been 
tense and drawn in pain, were 
transformed before us; a tranquil- 
lity came upon them, and then he 
seemed to withdraw from us in 
the strange dignity of death. Stir- 
ban had left us for that “place of 
verdure” whence all pain had fled. 

Later that year, I had a similar 
experience with a man, who, un- 
like Stirban, had deserted his faith. 

A speeding truck filled with holi- 
day makers from one of the near-by 
factories failed to make a curve 
and had driven over the edge of a 
mountain road—a drop of 300 
feet. The truck had turned over 
several times. Its occupants had 
been tossed out, some were dead 
and many were injured. Peasants 
had found the wreck and rushed 
the victims to my hospital. 

The communist leader of the lo- 
cal factory was among those in- 
jured. One of his legs was badly 
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fractured. He was in a severe state 
of shock and very frightened. We 
were told that a young woman 
who had been killed outright was 
his wife. We decided to keep this 
knowledge from him for the time 
being because of his condition. We 
put a splint on his leg and got him 
to bed. He did not seem to need 
further care so I went back to help 
with the others. 

But during the evening I was 
hastily called to his bedside. The 
police, in gathering an official re- 
port of each casualty, had stupidly 
told him of the death of his wife. 

His grief was terrible to see. I 
sat down beside him and tried to 
soothe him. His despair was im- 
penetrable; he hardly saw me or 
understood what I said to him. I 
felt myself up against a barrier that 
I couldn’t get through or around. 
I spoke of God, and of our faith, 
but the words meant nothing to 
him. 

The man had faith in nothing. 
He had no belief in God or in a 
life hereafter. We did not speak the 
same language although we were 
both Romanians. 

Later he poured himself out to 
me in a torrent of angry grief. He 
told me how he had worked his 
way up in life; how he had joined 
the Communist party. He told me 
about the things he had planned to 
accomplish, of the wonderful com- 
panion his wife had been and how 
impossible life would be without 
her. She had not become a commu- 
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nist as he had, nor had she lost her 
faith in God. 

I tried to assure him that she was 
all right. She had surely found her 
way to God because she believed 
in Him, and now she was safely 
beyond pain and trouble. But he 
could not accept the truth of my 
words. He hardly seemed to hear 
them. 

His communist tenets were of no 
use at all to him when he was 
brought face to face with the real- 
ities of pain and death and the loss 
of one he dearly loved. Besides, I 
think his conscience tormented him. 
The party had been drinking as 
they drove to their picnic, and he 
admitted that he had encouraged 
the driver to drink also. 

We kept him under sedatives, 
and I was with him as much as 
my duties would let me. At first 
he did not seem to be physically 
in a grave condition. He had mul- 
tiple fractures, which were serious 
enough, but nothing that time, pa- 
tience, and care should not mend. 
Two days later, however, we dis- 
covered that gangrene had set in 
and his leg was so badly infected 
that it was necessary to amputate it. 

It was a terrible operation, one 
difficult for a patient to support 
even when in good physical condi- 
tion. At first it appeared to be suc- 
cessful, but after a few hours our 
patient began to sink. 

I assisted at the operation early 
in the morning, but I did not ‘see 
him again until hours later. He 
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welcomed me with wild eyes and 
once more began his tirade of 
hatred and resentment against the 
world for the way it had treated 
him. He seemed to feel that the 
very act of pouring out his griev- 
ances to me would give him sur- 
cease. I took both his hands into 
mine and spoke to him gently and 
insistently. 

He quieted; I think he knew that 
his end was near. His defiance and 
rebellion had got him nowhere; at 
last he seemed to realize that telling 
me about it, over and over, would 
not help him. The man felt lost! 
He was suddenly frightened; after 
all, there might be life after death. 

Because his childhood teachings 
were still strong in his subconscious 
mind, he knew that he had denied 
the faith of his forefathers. I told 
him that he need not be afraid. 
Even now, if he was sorry for his 
denial of God, if he realized his 
mistake and turned back to Him 
with humbleness in his heart, God’s 
love was still there waiting for him. 
I said that forgiveness is always 
there for those who will return— 
the door is never completely closed 
upon them. 

His mind was perfectly clear, and 
he flooded me with questions. “Is 
there really forgiveness for a man 
as wicked as I? Do you think I 
shall ever find my darling wife 
again?” 

I told him that I was certain he 
would be restored to his wife. I 
strove to find the right things to 
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say; I prayed that I would use the 
particular words that would reach 
him. 

I sent for the village priest, but 
he had gone that day to Prasov. 
There was no one to help me. I had 
only my own faith to rely upon, 
and my own very insufficient 
knowledge. I sat there beside the 
dying man and watched the strug- 
gle between his new convictions 
and his old faith. Communism had 
bolstered him up and had seemed 
adequate as long as life was with- 
out stress, but now that he was 
faced with crisis and death his fine 
new reasoning had nothing in it 
to sustain him. 

Unlike confident, untroubled Stir- 
ban, this man, who had _ turned 
away from God and denied his 
faith, was afraid to die. There was 
nothing peaceful about him; there 
was only stark terror. 

I spoke over and over of his love 
for his wife. I wanted to keep it 
before him constantly, like a light 
in his darkness. I felt instinctively 
that his one genuine, truly fine feel- 
ing would lead him safely through 
the vacuum he had made of his life. 
I told him that she was waiting 
for him, if only he could believe 
it. I warned him that if he could 
not believe he would find her, he 
never would, and she would wait 
for him in vain. 

I have sometimes watched dying 
persons struggle against death as 
against a threatening physical pres- 
ence, thrashing out blindly to ward 
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off someone or something. I have 
watched many people die, and it 
is plain to me that those who so 
fight against death have an inner 
conflict as well. Perhaps they realize 
that they haven’t made the most of 
the opportunities they had, and in- 
stinctively try to grasp hold of life 
for another chance. 

Often these frightened persons 
have never realized that the spirit 
is as much a part of man’s nature as 
the body or the intellect. They have 
never grown in spirit as a matter 
of course, as they have in body and 
mind. People who have denied the 
spirit during their lifetimes realize 
at their hour of death what they 
have missed, and feel their enor- 
mous lack, for the growth of the 
spirit is the one thing we may take 
with us when we die. 

Those who go quietly are the 
ones who have lived, consciously 
or not, in their spirit as well as the 
body and mind. Resigned to part 
from life, they accept the will of 
God, unquestioningly trusting in a 
personal divine mercy and in the 
eternal order and _ goodness of 
things. 

The dying communist quieted 
when I held him in my arms. He 
seemed to lean on both my spiritual 
and physical strength and to sense 
that I understood him despite all 
his bewilderment and rancor. 

“Don’t leave me, princess!” he 
would cry, over and over. “Don’t 
leave me, I’m afraid!” 


I held him like a child and prom- 
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ised that I would not leave him, 
that I would go with him as far 
as I could, and then he would need 
only to step over the threshold to 
the other side, and surely, loving 
souls would meet him there. 
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I promised him he could if he 
wanted to and that he had nothing 
to fear. He could no longer speak. 
His head rested on my shoulder 
and his hand clung to mine. I si- 
lently prayed that his old faith 


“that God has not cast me out. Can 


might wake in him again; that he 
might truly rest in peace. 

The other nurse and I watched 
beside him, and as twilight came, 
so did the end. We saw a quiet 
calm smooth over his twisted face, 
and, as I removed my arm and laid 
him back upon his pillow, I knew 
that he had found peace with God. 


A nurse slipped into the room; 
I signaled her to light the candle 
of the dying. She put it on the 
table and stood on the other side 
of the bed. He spoke for the last 
time. 

“Tell me again,” he whispered, 


I believe again?” 
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Salesmanship 


Aw EncutsHman drove his new Rolls-Royce through the Alps last spring. 
Making a tight curve at high speed, his composure was jolted as the Rolls’ 
front spring broke. After limping into the nearest Swiss town, he explained 
his problem by phone to Rolls-Royce, Ltd., in England. The next day a com- 
pany representative appeared, replaced the spring, and the Englishman purred 
on his way. 

Later, when he was going over his bills, he noticed that none had come 
through from Rolls. He called to ask them to check their records for “Swiss 
repair of broken spring.” 

A few minutes later, a most correct Rolls manager was on the phone. 
“There must be some mistake, sir. There is no such thing as a broken spring 
on a Rolls-Royce.” Tide. 
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A Man came into a New York garage and asked how much it would cost 
him to have his brakes relined. The garageman looked the brakes over, then 
said, “Today, $22.85. Tomorrow, $122.85.” 
The customer was furious until the garageman added, “By tomorrow, you 
are going to be needing a front bumper and a radiator grille, too.” 
Ed Packer in Automotive Service Digest (Sept. '53). 
p 


A woman entered a drugstore. “Do you have anything that will restore my 
complexion?” she asked the clerk. 

He replied, “Restore, madam? You mean preserve, don’t you?” He made 
the sale. Northwestern Bell. 








Canoe Commandos of "Ai? 


Two survive to tell the amazing tale 


By Cpr. Burke WILKINSON 


Condensed from the U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings* 


ue British back in 1942 were 

confronted with a grave prob- 
lem. German blockade runners car- 
rying valuable war cargoes were 
eluding Allied submarine and air 
attack by hugging the French, Bel- 
gian, and Dutch coasts. Could they 
be ferreted out? 

Maj. H. G. Hasler, a royal ma- 
rine commando with a record of 
expert sabotage work in the Nor- 
wegian campaign, came up with 
the boldest idea. If the blockade 
runners were hard to catch on the 
run, why not go in and get them 
in their hideaway at Bordeaux, 
France? 

Hasler proposed that 12 marines 
in six light, limpet-carrying canoes 
do the job. The raid- 
ers would run_ by 
night and hide by 
day. Limpets are wa- 
terproof demolition ; 
charges containing a- 
time mechanism.3 
They stick to they 
metal hull of a ship 4 
through magnetism. 

Rear Adm. Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, -—“=— 





chief of combined operations, said, 
“Splendid.” The project was chris- 
tened Frankton. 

Training was long and arduous. 
Of the 30 marines originally select- 
ed, 12 were hand-picked by Hasler 
for the final team. If each had re- 
ceived a degree at the end of the 
course, it would have read: “Frog- 
man of the First Order, Master of 
the Delicate Science of Small Ex- 
plosives, Long-range Silent Canoe- 
ist.” 

Hasler was leader in 


the old 


sense of the word. He could do 
everything better than anyone else. 
The craft were beautiful cockles, 15 
feet long, with flat, plywood bot- 
toms and canvas sides. 


=> 


Annapolis, Md. February, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the U. S. Naval Institute, and reprinted 
with permission, 
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In Decemper of 1942, Hasler and 
his team go aboard H.M. subma- 
rine Tuna. They have with them 
their six cockles, Catfish, Crayfish, 
Coalfish, Conger, Cuttlefish and 
Cachelot. Flagship is the Catfish, 
Hasler’s craft, with W. E. Sparks, 
a husky marine, as stern paddle. 

The Tuna heads tor the Bay of 
Biscay. Fifteen miles southwest of 
the Gironde estuary, she breaks sur- 
face. It is eight o'clock on the 
moonless night of Dec. 7, and it is 
very cold. 

The Cachelot is the first casualty. 
In launching from the submarine, 
it gets an 18-inch slash below the 
waterline. There is only one thing 
to do. Hasler orders its crew back 
aboard the sub, and scuttles the 
canoe. 

So now there are five. The Cat- 
fish, Crayfish, Coalfish, Conger, and 
Cuttlefish vanish like shadows into 
the murky night. Soon they spot 
the yellow eye of the lighthouse on 
the Pointe de Grave, at the south- 
ern side of the estuary. 

Two things happen at once. The 
raiding party sees the bank of the 
estuary, gray against black. And 
they hear a distant roaring sound 
that seems to grow louder. It is a 
tide race, pouring into the estuary. 
Before any uncertainty can commu- 
nicate itself to his men, Hasler 
makes his decision. 

The boats will meet for muster 
on the other side of the race. The 
five craft plunge into the white in- 
ferno. Ten minutes of flailing pad- 


dles and spinning cockles, and the 
lead boat is through. One by one, 
the Crayfish, Conger and Cuttlefish 
appear. Of Wallace and Hewitt in 
the Coalfish there is no trace. 

And so there are four. 

They dare not linger. It is nearly 
midnight, and soon the flood tide 
will slack. Hasler gives the signal 
to press on, keeping close to the 
west bank. Within minutes, a sec- 
ond tide race capsizes the Conger. 

Again Hasler and Sparks turn 
back to help. The craft cannot be 
righted, so Sparks, on orders, sinks 
it. But what to do with Sheard and 
Moffat, helpless now, one clinging 
to the Catfish, one to the Cuttle- 
fish? Hasler steers for land, making 
heavy weather of it. 

The Cuttlefish tollows, equally 
weighed down. A hundred yards 
offshore, Hasler does what must be 
done. He explains to Sheard and 
Moffatt that they are on their own 
now. They take it well, shake hands 
all around and strike out for shore. 

And so there are three. 

The major obstacle of the patrol 
craft still lies ahead. The Catfish 
and Cuttlefish rejoin the Crayfish, 
and the three race upriver at a flail- 
ing, back-breaking pace. Half an 
hour later they make out the blue 
light in the bows of the patrol craft. 
But two other gray shapes loom be- 
hind it, and the gap between them 
and the landing jetty at Le Verdon 
is only 70 yards. They had hoped 
to slip by one craft undetected. 
Three make an unforeseen hazard. 
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Hasler must choose: either run 
the gauntlet between ships and 
jetty or make a wide detour to the 
east bank. Failing tide and flushing- 
dawn sky decide for him. The Cat- 
fish will shoot the narrow gap. If 
no alarm is raised, the Crayfish and 
Cuttlefish will follow. 

Low in their cockpits, each using 
one blade only for their burst of 
speed, Hasler and Sparks sprint for 
the gap. They drive past the first 
ship and are abreast of the second 
when a signal lamp aboard it starts 
blinking to shore. 

Figuring they have been spotted, 
Hasler and Sparks brace themselves 
for the probing searchlight and the 
lash of machine-gun bullets. But 
nothing more happens. 

Fifty yards farther on they stop 
at last and gulp the night air. While 
they are still gulping, Lavers and 
Mills come surging out of the gray- 
ing blackness. Of the Cuttlefish, 
last in line, they see nothing. 

Now all thoughts and prayers 
are with the missing pair. Still the 
Cuttlefish does not join them. The 
signal light starts blinking. 

They hear a challenging shout. A 
single shot rips the night. Silence 
shuts down abruptly, oppressive 
now and bespeaking waning hope. 
Whether McKinnon and Conway 
have been sunk, or have turned gal- 
lantly away, after being spotted, to 
mislead the patrol craft, the alarm 
has surely been raised by now. The 
weapon of secrecy is gone. 

And so there are two. 
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Bone-weary and sick at heart, the 
four survivors, Hasler, Sparks, La- 
vers, and Mills, press on. The situ- 
ation looks bad. 

Two-thirds of their force is gone 
already. Bordeaux is still nearly 70 
miles away. And their enemy, the 
December dawn, is coldly flooding 
the eastern sky. 

As the day brightens and _ the 
river turns to blue, they come to 
an island. Not an ideal island, for 
there is not much cover, but they 
cannot be too particular about 
where to picnic for the day. They 
drag their cockles across the mud 
and into the reeds. There they 
shake out their camouflage nets and 
crawl] under them. 


Tue pay passes quietly enough. 
River traffic seems normal. A plane 
or two drones overhead, too high 
to be searching. At dusk the little 
camp comes alive. Craft and arms 
are checked. 

Hasler briefs his men on the 
night’s objective. To make up for 
the slow start they must put at 
least 22 miles behind them. The 
plan is to hug the east bank, which 
their air maps tells them is higher 
and so gives better cover. The night 
is freezing cold and very dark. In 
seven hours the two cockles cover 
the 22 miles, zigzagging across 
river when necessary for better pro- 
tection. 

By the time their objective, the 
marshy area opposite the Medoc 
vineyards, is reached, the water is 
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freezing on the cockpit covers. The 
men are drowsy and numb. 

This day passes without incident, 
and again with dusk they are wa- 
terborne. That night is memorable 
for one near miss. A gray motor- 
boat, showing no lights, goes hur- 
tling by them so close there is no 
time to hide. The frail canoes rock 
like corks in its wake, and the four 
men wonder once again why they 
were not spotted. 

Dawn comes suddenly, catching 
them short of the Bec d’Ambes, the 
low tongue of land dividing the 
Gironde estuary into the rivers 
Garonne and Dordogne. 

They are forced to beach where 
they are, on a small, flat, sandy 
island with almost no cover. Hasler 
makes a quick reconnaissance, and 
comes back with some unsettling 
news. The small island is a German 
ack-ack position. Jerries by the doz- 
en are swarming around the gun 
site. 

Again they shove off and find 
somewhat better cover in the tall 
grass at the south end of the island. 
There, with double sentries posted, 
they sweat out their worst day, 
within sight, sound, and smell of 
the enemy. 

At last it is dusk. That night 
they enter the Garonne. Bordeaux 
is within reach at last! There are 
other signs of civilization, too, a 
railway along the east bank, faint 
sounds of motor trafic from the 
west. 

Four hours of paddling bring 
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them to a jetty, blazing with light, 
where two fat merchantmen are 
loading. The sight is heartening. 
They know from their maps that 
they are at Bassens, some three 
miles below Bordeaux. They also 
know that. across from the jetty 
there is a field of tall grass where 
they can hole up if necessary. 

The field of grass turns out to 
be a reedy marsh. And out of the 
marsh runs a creek three feet wide. 
They turn into it. They are almost 
exactly opposite the jetty, yet per- 
fectly screened by the tall weeds. 

The rest of the night passes in 
high excitement. But by daybreak 
they have grown used to the near- 
ness of the targets. 

They smoke, talk, and eat. They 
listen to the grunt of the cranes, 
loading the ships they have come 
so far to see. To their dismay, one 
of them sails as they watch. Hasler 
promises other, riper targets. They 
speculate what the weather will be 
for their night of nights. 


Ar seven they eat their last meal 
together. Then Hasler says to break 
out the limpets, of which each 
canoe has nine. Hasler briefs his 
men. The east bank belongs to 
Lavers and Mills. If necessary, they 
will take the Crayfish right into 
Bordeaux itself for targets. 

They will scuttle the Crayfish not 
later than 0500, and then escape 
by land. As for the Catfish, the west 
bank is its hunting ground. 

The major cocks his wrist. “It is 
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now 11 o'clock. Time to start.” At 
the entrance to the little creek they 
part. Hasler and Sparks head for 
the growing halo of light where 
the seaport city lies. 

In exactly one hour they come to 
the dock area. They are suddenly 
in the midst of more ships than 
they had ever dreamed of. In deep 
shadow, in the lee of the jetty 
lights, they work the Catfish along 
the dark, outboard side of the line 
of ships. Clear to the end of the 
narrowing basin they go. The ma- 
jor, it seems, wants to read the 
whole menu before he decides what 
he is going to have. 

On the way back, he makes up 
his mind. The main course is a 
gray merchantman of 15,000 tons. 
Using a magnetic holder, Sparks 
keeps the canoe firm under its 
stern. Hasler clicks on three lim- 
pets, under water. He uses a six- 
foot placing rod. 

Now they come to a big German 
naval auxiliary. They click a limpet 
on its hull. Suddenly from the deck 
above comes the clanging of hob- 
nail boots. There is a shout. A dark 
figure leans over the rail. A beam 
of light plays on the canvas deck 
of the Catfish, and touches the re- 
maining limpets in the cockpit. 

Hasler and Sparks freeze, bent 
almost double, and listen to small 
metallic sounds on deck, as if the 
sentry were cocking his rifle. As 
they crouch, suspended in time, the 
tide begins to ebb. Gently, firmly, 
it carries them the length of the 
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ship. The sentry follows them, 
clanging along the deck above, un- 
certain now. Out of the flashlight’s 
beam at last, the Catfish gains 
cover. 

It is too good a chance to miss. 
In that anxious moment, while the 
puzzled sentry is still flashing his 
beam aimlessly out over the dark 
water, they click on two more lim- 
pets. 

They have three limpets left. The 
final victim is a cargo vessel. 

Hasler takes the Catfish boldly 
between the cargo vessel and a ship 
close by. They place one limpet to 
port on the tanker, one to starboard 
on the bigger ship as they pass. 
Then, on the ebbing tide, they 
shoot downstream. Forty minutes 
later they hear the familiar, wick- 
ering cry of a gull. The Crayfish 
materializes out of the murk. 

In some excitement, Lavers ex- 
plains how their side of the harbor 
had contained only small targets. 
So, as instructed, they have mined 
two ships tied up at the Bassen 
jetty. 

Hasler makes a quiet, rather 
formal little speech. He thanks all 
three of his men for the job they 
have done and the trust they have 
placed in him. Everyone shakes 
hands. Then the Crayfish turns 
eastward to carry out final orders. 
Mills waves his paddle in salute 
as he and Lavers vanish in the 
darkness. Hasler and Sparks scuttle 
the Crayfish off the west bank and 


head inland. 
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Nine hours later the 18 limpets, 
well and truly placed, detonate. 
Results, six ships sunk or so gravely 
damaged as to be useless for the 
rest of the war. Frankton is fin- 
ished, mission accomplished. 

The rest is silence and sadness. 
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executed by the Germans. So were 
five of the other six who had been 
forced out of the operation in tran- 
sit. One was drowned.’ 

Only Hasler and Sparks came 
home to tell the tale, working their 
way through to Gibraltar in five 





Lavers and Mills were captured and _ nerve-wracking months. 


Irony Behind the Curtain 


A Man was presented to the chief psychiatrist of a mental institution in 
communist Poland. 

“Doctor,” his companion explained, “this man has lost his mind. He talks 
all the time of escaping from the country. Take care of him.” 

The psychiatrist replied cautiously. “The desire to escape from Poland 
does not necessarily indicate that your friend has lost his mind.” 

“No, doctor, this man is obviously insane. You see, he wants to escape 
to Russia.” Alexander Janta in Partners. 


Tue atest joke in Istanbul is about the New York clothing manufacturer 
who got an order for 500,000 woolen shirts for the Russian army, all to have 
size 24 collars. The shirtmaker decided that the Russians were trying to 
intimidate us with the size of their soldiers, and he thought long and hard, 
trying to figure out a way to fool them. It took him a long time, but he 
finally came up with it. When he sent off the shirts, each neckband was 
clearly marked: “Size-24, Medium.” True. 


A Russtan citizen, just released from jail, was asked by a friend, “How 


was the food in prison?” 

“T couldn’t complain,” replied the man. “The guard in my cell block was 
a very kindly fellow. Quite often he'd slip me an extra loaf of bread through 
the keyhole.” Al Spong in Quote (16 May °54). 


But Trud Is Stranger Than Fiction 


Trup, the daily published by the Soviet trade unions, has been blasting 
Russian vacation resorts. Conditions were so bad at Borov, Trud reported, 
that many vacationers left the resort before their scheduled stays were over. 
Instead of improving conditions, the manager “asked the local police to stop 
the people who tried to leave.” Newsweek (3 May ‘54). 








Mexico in Danger! 


The U.S.A. is being encircled by the communist conspiracy 


By Max Wuirte 


Condensed from The Freeman* 


\ ost Americans think Mexico 
| is a neighbor as inoffensive 
as Canada. But there are definite 
warning signals that some day this 
may not be so. The steady increase 
of anti-Americanism in Mexico 
shows that communist infiltration 
is taking hold below the Rio 
Grande. 

The dollar is spelled dolor (pain) 
in the anti-American campaign. 
Mexico’s recent devaluation of the 
peso is described by the commu- 
nists as yet another evil caused by 
“Mexico’s submission to American 
imperialism.” This steady rain of 
propaganda is not without effect on 
Mexico’s man in the street. 

A Society of Friends of Guate- 
mala has been organized under the 
chairmanship of General Cardenas. 
The president who expropriated 
the foreign oil companies, General 
Cardenas is still the most influen- 
tial man in the country. His group 
includes representatives of the 
C.T.M., Mexico’s largest labor or- 
ganization, of the powerful peas- 
ants’ federation, and the civil-service 
workers’ union. All these organiza- 


tions have a semiofficial status. 
Communists have had more free- 
dom in Mexico since Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines became president. Cortines 
abandoned the positive anti-com- 
munist program of his predecessor, 
Miguel Aleman. He freed the com- 
munist leaders whom Aleman had 
jailed, and allowed communist 
propaganda to flourish unchecked. 
He himself is far from being com- 
munist, and the only Red sympa- 
thizer in his cabinet, Gomez Rob- 
ledo, undersecretary for education, 
was dismissed in a matter of weeks. 
But the cabinet still contains a 
fair sprinkling of “neutralists,” led 
by Secretary of State Luis Padilla 
Nervo. It was he who at the Ca- 
racas conference took a neutralist 
stand against Mr. Dulles’ anti-Red 
resolution on Guatemala. As chair- 
man of the UN Assembly in its 
1951-52 session, Nervo inaugurated 
what has become known as “Mex- 
ico’s independent foreign policy.” 
Before Nervo, the U.S. delegation 
at the UN could count on a solid 
anti-communist vote from Latin- 
American countries —except for 


*240 Madison Ave., New York City 16. June 14, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Freeman 
Magazine, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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mavericks like Argentina and Gua- 
temala. Now it must compete for 
these votes with the Soviet bloc. 

The Mexico of Ruiz Cortines is 
a hemispheric clearinghouse for 
communists. The case of Gus Hall, 
who jumped bail in New York, 
shows Mexico’s role as a refuge for 
U.S. communists. Many have estab- 
lished themselves in the resort city 
of Cuernavaca. The communists of 
Cuba are increasingly aware that 
Mexico City affords a healthier cli- 
mate than Havana under General 
Batista. It is no secret that the gov- 
ernment of El Salvador is main- 
taining the republic’s leading com- 
munist intellectuals on scholarships 
which keep them in Mexican col- 
leges and out of Salvadorean poli- 
tics. And, last but certainly not 
least, most of the present commu- 
nist leaders of Guatemala were liv- 
ing in Mexico until their party 
came to power at home. 

Mexico’s own 5,000 “official” com- 
munists-represent but a fraction of 
Moscow’s real strength. The official 
Communist party of Mexico is 
nothing for Malenkov to _ boast 
about. It suffers not only from 
continuous bloodletting through 
purges, but also from hardening of 
the arteries. Its leader, Dionisio 
Encinas, is undistinguished except 
for an incredibly leechlike capacity 
for sticking to his office and push- 
ing abler leaders out of the party. 
He has the support of the Kremlin. 

The strength of the Mexican 
Communist party is not, however, 


in Encinas’ leadership. It lies among 
the steel and textile workers of the 
North and among the peasants of 
the Laguna district, where local 
leaders like Alfredo Orona have 
kept away from the Encinas clique. 
These elements are now jockeying 
for power and, should the Kremlin 
decide in their favor, they may in- 
ject some new life into the decrepit 
party machine. 

The Reds’ greatest vote-getting 
strength is in the People’s party of 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano. The 
last presidential elections gave it a 
voting strength running well into 
six figures. Lombardo himself was 
once hailed as the Mexican Lenin, 
but Mexicans are now inclined to 
regard him as an extinct volcano. 

This is a most dangerous under- 
estimation of the man. Lombardo 
is still the head of the Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers 
and the No. 1 communist of Mex- 
ico and Central America. This 
power has enabled him to main- 
tain, even under the Aleman re- 
gime, a kind of semiofficial status. 
His travels, including frequent 
trips to Moscow and to Guatemala, 
are made on a diplomatic passport. 
And his party newspaper, El Popu- 
lar, would fold in a week without 
the government subsidy it receives. 

And now Lombardo has launched 
a new campaign by the method 
which has proved so successful in 
Guatemala: infiltration. He has 
proclaimed the need of a “united 
front of all democratic and revolu- 
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tionary forces.” This front is still 
far from becoming a reality, but 
success of Lombardo’s campaign 
may be gauged by recent news 
items. A prominent industrialist, 
Domingo Lavin,- announced his 
support of the communist-led drive 
for Mexico’s economic independ- 
ence from “Yankee imperialism.” 

The chairman of the official 
P.R. 1. (Institutional Revolutionary 
Party), General Leiva Velazquez, 
stated that his party was willing to 
collaborate with that of Lombardo 
for the good of Mexico (a few days 
later he had to issue a denial). And 
the Sinarquists, a Catholic party 
which is anti-communist by defini- 
tion, resent American “pressure” 
against Guatemala. 

The Mexican communists miss 
no chance to stir up hatred and 
fear of the U.S. When the Mexi- 
can government confiscated a 
“peace” mural by Diego Rivera, 
the communists spread a rumor 
(quite unfounded) that this was 
done at the order of the American 


embassy. According to communist 
propaganda, American wickedness 
is the only reason why 2 million 

“wetbacks” cross the Rio Grande 
every year. 

The brighter aspects of Mexican- 
American relations should not be 
overlooked. Too few Americans 
and Mexicans are aware of the 
great work done by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. in raising the standard of 
living of its Mexican customers; or 
of benefits which Mexican peasants 
reaped from the hybrid corn devel- 
oped by the Rockefeller founda- 
tion; or of the work of American 
wildcatters on Mexican oil fields. 
Among successful official coopera- 
tive efforts is the joint struggle to 
eradicate the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease from Mexico’s cattle. 

But the danger signals are clear, 
heightened now by Mexico’s siding 
with Guatemala at the Caracas con- 
ference. U.S. policy toward Mex- 
ico should be intelligent and flex- 
ible. The greatest peril now is an 
attitude of complacency. 


Efficiency Expert 


A comManpine general of a division in Korea was inspecting on one sunny 
afternoon when three sniper bullets from a near-by hill whizzed over his head. 


’ 


“Locate that sniper,’ 


snapped the general. 


“We know exactly where he is, sir,” a sergeant reported calmly. 
“Why don’t you shoot him then?” demanded the general. 


The sergeant explained. “Well, sir, that fellow has been sniping at this hill 
for six weeks now and hasn’t hit anybody yet. We're afraid if we kill him, 


they might replace him with one that can shoot.” 


World Digest. 








Meeting Pope P ius All 


Apostle of peace in a world of strife 


By Kees van Hoek 


First MET Pius XII (then Pa- 

pal Secretary of State Euge- 

nio Cardinal Pacelli) in the 
early summer of 1932. I had been 
given an introduction to him, and 
some days after I had sent this in, 
I decided to make an inquiry at 
the Vatican. A secretary asked me 
to wait, and a few minutes later 
an elderly monsignore returned 
with the startling message that His 
Eminence would receive me at 
once. 

My stammered excuses that I was 
completely unprepared for the in- 
terview and—being in sports jacket 
and flannel trousers—inadequately 
attired, were waved aside. He pre- 
ceded me to the cardinal’s private 
apartments on the next floor. Be- 
fore I had a chance to gather my 
wits, passing through salons in- 
creasing in size and magnificence, 
I found myself unceremoniously 
ushered into Cardinal Pacelli’s 
study. 

He rose from a huge desk in a 
vast room decorated in red. The 
memory which still lives most viv- 
idly after all these years was the 
unsuspected strength of the long 
thin hand which gently drew me 
up when I knelt to kiss his ring. 
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He bade me sit next to him on a 
big red-silk settee which faced the 
windows overlooking a courtyard; 
Venetian blinds shielded us against 
the noon glare. 

My letter of introduction had 
mentioned that I had just come 
from Berlin. Cardinal Pacelli began 
to question me at once on the seri- 
ous political situation there: the fall 
of Chancellor Bruening, whom he 
obviously held in highest esteem; 
the new government of Von Papen, 
about whom he was markedly si- 
lent; and Hitler’s chances of com- 
ing to power. 

I was amazed by the keenness 
of his examination. He would have 
made a great lawyer. As a journal- 
ist, I admired his sharp eye for 
seemingly irrelevant but telling 
sidelights. I fell under his spell at 
once; seldom had I met such a 
truly arresting personality, one with 
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such natural kindness and sympa- 
thy. Completely at ease, I made 
bold to ask him about his own ex- 
periences in Germany, where he 
had been nuncio for 12 eventful 
years. We talked about the Kaiser, 
to whom he had presented the 
peace plan of Benedict XV in 1916. 
What fascinated me most was his 
story of the dangerous days of De- 
cember, 1918, when the communist- 
nihilist-anarchist Spartakus group 
had seized power in Munich. The 
Bavarian government and the dip- 
lomatic corps had fled to Bamberg 
in the North; only Nuncio Pacelli 
stayed in Munich (which named 
a main street after him in 1946). 

Vividly, Cardinal Pacelli recount- 
ed how the Reds telephoned him 
to give up his car. He had patiently 
explained to them that as an am- 
bassador both his person and prop- 
erty were inviolate. In typical Ba- 
varian dialect, he quoted their rude 
rejoinder: “If the car is not deliv- 
ered up at once, we will come and 
shoot you and your gang.” “Bitte 
schon” (“If you please”), replied 
Pacelli with icy formality. 

As he told me the story, he re- 
lived and re-enacted the entire con- 
versation. His expressive hand 
made the movement of putting 
down a telephone receiver, and one 
felt his utter distaste. The Red ofh- 
cials did come to the Nunciatura. 
“Of course,” he said, his dark eyes 
twinkling amusedly behind the 
glasses, “we had done something 
to the car so that they could not 


August 


use it anyhow.” Eyewitnesses have 
recorded how, coming down the 
staircase, he patiently pushed away 
the gun leveled at him. 


One summer, some years later, 
when we were living in Frascati, I 
met his car, held up by some oxen 
pulling a cart, on a road in the 
Alban mountains. He bowed me- 
chanically to my greeting and then 
in a sudden smile of recognition 
raised his hand. Thus encouraged, 
I approached him shortly after- 
wards to check some biographical 
material. It was then that he told 
me, with unaffected delight in the 
recollection, a story which had 
taught him the virtue of modera- 
tion. 

As a seminarian, he was in deli- 
cate health, and was allowed to 
spend part of the year at his par- 
ents’ country house. One day he 
had to go to Rome for an exami- 
nation. The coachman could not be 
found, so Eugenio decided to drive 
himself to the railway station. 

Halfway, the horse stopped out- 
side the trattoria where the coach- 
man always refreshed himself with 
a glass of wine and invariably also 
treated his horse to one. Young 
Pacelli remembered the ritual, and 
in his hurry to get on, went in to 
fetch an entire carafe so as to please 
the horse. That, however, proved 
altogether too much. The horse be- 
gan to feel drowsy, slowed to snail’s 
pace, and soon stopped altogether, 
to sleep off his intoxication. 








1954 


Some years after the war, I had 
the privilege of being allowed to 
present to Eugenio Pacelli, now 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII, spe- 
cially bound copies of each of the 
various editions and translations of 
my biography, Piws XII, Priest and 
Statesman. 

He had been in rather poor 
health that summer, and I was the 
only visitor received that autumn 
morning in private audience in his 
country palace, Castelgandolfo. He 
sat on a leather backed, armless 
chair in a high, cool room, in front 
of his desk. 

His white silk cassock, of which 
the broad sleeve cuffs and the sash 
are of even heavier silk moiré, ac- 
centuated his slender tallness. He 
looked much older than I had re- 
membered him from before the 
war, his face more drawn, his lean 
cheeks grayer. I noticed the veins 
standing out markedly on his tem- 
ples, the hair thinning somewhat 
underneath his skullcap. In the 
gauntness of his face the gold- 
rimmed spectacles seemed embed- 
ded in the deep ridge of his eagle- 
beaked, truly Roman nose. Occa- 
sionally his slender hand with its 
long, tapering fingers would lift or 
shift the skullcap, and the big sap- 
phire of his ring, set in a square of 
diamonds, would flash. 

His warm deep voice has a slight- 
ly husky timbre. That voice, and 
the spontaneous smile which so 
easily lights up his ascetic face, stir 
one by their intense goodness. It 
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radiates not so much kindness or 
sympathy as love for every human 
being. To him, even Stalin (as 
Churchill once recounted) was “our 
son Joseph.” Behind that great 
goodness permeating the nearly 
perfect harmony of his unforget- 
table appearance, his compelling, 
jet dark eyes give one a glimpse 
of his strength of character. 


I: I were to be asked what in 
a lifetime as a roving reporter was 
my greatest hour, it was this hour 
alone with Pius XII in Castelgan- 
dolfo. This time he chose to speak 
English, which I regretted, because 
he speaks it much more slowly than 
any of the other languages he 
knows. I could not help noticing 
that whenever he wanted to check 
something in my book, he did so 
from the Spanish edition. 

At this occasion, he dwelt in de- 
tail on his last attempt to stave off 
the 2nd World War. After a sleep- 
less night, he had called his Secre- 
tary of State in the early morning 
to Castelgandolfo, and, “here at 
this very table,” drafted a proposi- 
tion to the great powers for an in- 
ternational conference, to be con- 
voked quickly to discuss all the 
outstanding problems that endan- 
gered peace, and not merely the 
threatened German-Polish conflict. 
Before noon, Lord Halifax had 
telephoned British acceptance of 
this plan. Warsaw and Paris fol- 
lowed. But in the middle of the 
night, Nuncio Orsenigo phoned 
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from Berlin to report the invasion tion because to him they are com- 
of Poland. Pius XII rose at once monplace. I was to tell him any- 
and went to his chapel. Others have thing I thought worth while as 
recorded how tears streamed down especially illuminating or typical. 
his face and how his bent figure He was obviously so delighted that 
shook with sobs. I dared mention that an English 

I was later told by his entourage Catholic weekly which I noticed 
that my private audience was one among his pile of papers had been 
of the longest he has ever given rather anti-Irish during the 2nd 
to a visiting layman. Quite a few World War. 
times, in fact, Monsignor Venini Much later, long after the con- 
had come in, fearing that the Pope _ versation had veered to other sub- 
might be tired. Every time I rose, jects, 1 made my farewell. As I 
the Pontiff asked me to resume my walked backwards to the door, he 
seat. For by now Pius XII had bent to disentangle some bell and 
started asking me about Ireland. telephone wires underneath his 
His approach was so typical that desk. As he straightened himself 
it is worth recalling. He knew that and looked up, he recalled me sud- 
I was an Irish citizen, but not Irish denly. With a beaming smile, indi- 
by birth. He suggested that, since cating the English Catholic periodi- 
I had to learn to know Ireland, cal, he remarked: “If on my walk 
there must be things about the land _ today, I read anything in here un- 
which struck me that the born and friendly to Ireland, I promise you 
reared Irishman would never men- not to believe it!” 

5 * e 


Thinking Cap 


Tracers and philosophers of the Middle Ages frequently wore a distinctive 
costume. Some of its details varied from one university to another. But two 
basic pieces were standard: a long black gown and a square-cut cap that 
fitted tightly against the skull. Clergymen and jurists also wore gowns, but 
the odd little cap became the symbol of the professional scholar. 

Most common persons of the era were illiterate. They had great respect 
for any man who wore the cap which showed him to possess learning. There 
also was a widespread notion that the cap actually aided its owner to think. 
Many an idle fellow boasted about what he would do if only he could get 
a thinking cap. 

This superstition disappeared long ago. So did the thinking cap itself, 
though it has left its mark upon modern academic headgear. But the 16th- 
century expression remains in common speech, and a person who wishes to 
analyze a problem is still likely to declare that he must “put on his thinking 
cap.” Webb B. Garrison. 








Segregation 


No race is stuperior 


to any other 


By Trp LeBrertHon 


Condensed from the Martanist®* 


| N CATHOLIC countries, racism has 

never existed. Wherever the 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese col- 
onized, they intermarried with the 
dark-skinned natives and have pro- 
duced rich racial blends. Legalized 
segregation was unknown. These 
colonists would have been horrified 
at any suggestion of segregation in 
the house of God or that Indians 
and Negroes be obliged to worship 
in separate churches. 

Race pride, like all other forms 
of pride, is antithetical to Christian 
humility. It occurs chiefly among 
those never made humble by the 
sacrament of Penance and by ex- 
aminations of conscience. 

Segregation is still the social norm 
in the South—where, except in 
Louisiana and Maryland, Catholics 
constitute but 3% of the popula- 
tion. In most Southern communi- 
ties, it has even taken on the false 
semblance of a divine sanction. Not 
that white Southern Protestant cler- 


gymen preach race supremacy trom 
their pulpits, but from the time a 
white child is old enough to be 
taken to church, he becomes aware 
of segregation, becomes habituated 
to it, and unconsciously concludes 
that this practice must be ordained 
by God Himself. 

Some readers may exclaim: “But 
the Catholic Church maintains sep- 
arate churches and educational in- 
stitutions for Negroes in the South, 
even in Maryland and Louisiana, 
and I have been in other Catholic 
churches in the South where the 
races were segregated.” This is true. 
But Catholic churches and schools, 
in order to exist in the South, must 
obey civil statutes requiring racial 
segregation, and must conform to 
social customs. Any departure from 
these invariably causes violence and 
bloodshed. Even in Maryland and 
Louisiana, where Catholics are 
more populous, they are still in the 
minority. 

Well, then, what about the racial 
attitudes of Catholics in the North? 
Do they differ, in any great degree, 
from those ot Protestants or the 
general public? The answer is that 
racism, often through Southern 
“carriers,” has spread to the North; 
that Catholics are but 18% of the 
population of the U.S.; and that 
human beings, like chameleons, take 
on the hue of their environment. 
Also, Catholics have less opportu- 
nity than Protestants for contact 


*300 College Park Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio. September, 19353. Copyright 19353 by the Society of 
Mary, and reprinted with permission, 
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with Negroes on the most funda- 
mental social plane, that of reli- 
gious fellowship. Of an estimated 14 
million Negroes in the U.S., almost 
half belong to no church, more 
than half are Protestants, only 3% 
are Catholics. Many American 
Catholics are ignorant of some of 
the larger implications of Christ’s 
teachings as well as of Catholic 
history and traditions. Because of 
such ignorance, and because of so- 
cial pressures, they have adopted 
the notion of white supremacy, im- 
agining it to be universally valid. 
But this has never been the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church, nor 
could it be. As hundreds of Cath- 
olic writers have pointed out again 
and again, racism is incompatible 
with the doctrine of the mystical 
Body of Christ. In that mystical 
Body, St. Paul wrote, there is “nei- 
ther Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, 
Scythian nor barbarian, but all are 
one in Christ Jesus.” All are broth- 
ers, and brothers always are equal 
except where an individual, by his 
own free will, lessens his own spir- 
itual stature by deliberate sin. 
Pope Pius XII has formally con- 
demned racism as a heresy. One of 
the first acts of his pontificate was 
to consecrate as bishops 12 priests 
of as many racial origins. He stated 
that he did this to indicate the 
equality of all races before God and 
manifest the universality of the 
Church; and that he chose 12 be- 
cause Christ, whose Vicar he is, 
had chosen 12 to be His Apostles. 


August 


His immediate predecessor, Pope 
Pius XI, in 1938, within a year be- 
fore his death, condemned as here- 
sies: 1. that it is imperative for a 
people to preserve racial vigor and 
purity of blood; 2. that it is the 
chief purpose of education to de- 
velop racial characteristics and to 
kindle in the soul a burning love 
of one’s own race as the highest 
good; 3. that religious truth is sub- 
ordinate to any so-called law of 
race. The American hierarchy has 
also unequivocally condemned the 
heresy of race supremacy. 

About a quarter of a century ago, 
the Catholic interracial apostolate 
for the U.S. was begun by Father 
William Markoe, S.J., with the 
founding of the Interracial Review, 
and the launching, by Father John 
La Farge, S.J., in New York, of 
the first Catholic Interracial coun- 
cil. Today there are 20, seven of 
them below the Mason and Dixon 
line, and the Interracial Review, 
from the beginning, has been their 
official organ. The Catholic Work- 
er and Friendship House move- 
ments and their publications have 
played formidable roles in the in- 
terracial apostolate. And virtually 
any Catholic magazine one might 
mention has constantly proclaimed 
Negroes as equals in the brother- 
hood of man under the Fatherhood 
of God. 

Today, practically every Catholic 
Religious Order, whether of priests, 
Sisters or Brothers, has members of 
many races. Catholic schools have 
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their Negro and other non-Cauca- 
sian students where civil statutes 
permit. 

The process of racial integration 
began in Catholic schools and col- 
leges in Missouri, not without some 
violent opposition from Catholics 
as well as non-Catholics. In 1947, 
with integration in full swing, a 
group of 750 Catholics, some of 
them wealthy, prominent and in- 
fluential, made formal protest to 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter. They 
wished to go back to segregation. 
When he refused to consider it, 
they announced that they were go- 
ing to sue him in the courts. He 
thereupon threatened to publicly 
excommunicate, by name, every 
plaintiff to such action. No suit was 
ever brought. The opposition col- 
lapsed. 

The Holy See has always frowned 
on the building and maintaining 
of separate schools and churches for 
Negroes, Indians, Orientals or any 
other racial group. A papal dispen- 
sation was granted the American 
hierarchy to do so only because of 
civil statutes and deeply rooted re- 
gional customs, and only until such 
time as such laws and customs 
could be modified. Only in this 
way could the faith be brought to 
such racial groups in the U.S. 

Canon law permits the building 
of separate churches for national 
groups, such as Italian, French, 
Polish, German, and Spanish-speak- 
ing immigrants, that the Gospel 
may be preached to them in their 
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own language. But canon law for- 
bids separate churches for racial 
groups speaking the language of 
the nation in which they have set- 
tled, except by dispensation in areas 
where civil laws or violent prej- 
udices make interracial mingling 
impossible. 

Two-thirds of the population of 
the globe is non-Caucasian, and of 
various gradations of skin color. 
Hence, American racist practices, 
being clearly anti-Christian, scarce- 
ly are conducive to world peace. 
Rather, they have resulted in deep 
enmities towards the U.S., and 
have given world communism a 
powerful weapon for further in- 
flaming such enmities, especially in 
Asia and Africa. Archbishop Rob- 
ert E. Lucey of San Antonio has 
persistently stressed this danger in 
numerous public addresses. 

In Washington, D.C., Archbishop 
Patrick A. O’Boyle has insisted that 
there shall be neither discrimina- 
tion nor segregation in the Catholic 
Church. Against great hostility, he 
has set in process a movement for 
complete integration of students of 
all races in all parochial schools. 

In a Lenten pastoral, Blessed Are 
the Peacemakers, read from every 
pulpit in his Archdiocese of New 
Orleans on Laetare Sunday, March 
15, 1953, Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel wrote: “Public laws, cus- 
toms of long standing, regulations 
and agreements of institutions and 
between business interests are ob- 
stacles not easy to overcome, but 
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we can do much to aid justice and 
charity by making segregation dis- 
appear in our Catholic church life.” 
Six years ago he ordered “For Col- 
ored Only” signs removed from 
pews, and has repeatedly insisted 
there be no segregation at the 
Communion rail or in parish meet- 
ings. Archbishop Rummel has an- 
nually spent much money for the 
building and maintenance of both 
elementary and high schools for 
Negroes, and looks forward to the 
time when separate buildings will 
be things of the past. 

He has strongly encouraged the 
enrollment of Negro students in 
both the major and minor semina- 
ries of the archdiocese. He wishes 
thus to show the example of inter- 
racial fraternizing at a high spir- 
itual level. He has approved the 
educational campaign of the Cath- 
olic Committee of the South, itself 
interracial. This group, like Cath- 


olic interracial councils elsewhere, 
fosters interracial attendance at 
Mass and reception of Holy Com- 
munion in a body one Sunday each 
month. 

The committee works for public 
acceptance of joint white and Ne- 
gro hospital personnel and nonseg- 
regation of patients; urges public 
sentiment for fair treatment of Ne- 
groes by the police and the courts; 
and seeks favorable newspaper pub- 
licity throughout the South for 
fraternization between’ white and 
Negro college students, on the so- 
cial and intellectual plane, and in 
athletics. 

Communists have made power- 
ful impressions on many Negroes 
by proffering full friendship as 
equals. But the price tag. was too 
high: acceptance of an atheistic and 
materialistic interpretation of life, 
history and the individual, and 
universal class hate. 





Diplomacy in the Good Old Days 


In rue spring of 1904, a Berber brigand, Ahmed Raisuli, had been having 
something of a field day, with the presumed connivance of high-placed 
Morocco officials, capturing stray travelers and holding them for ransom. 

He had just collected handsomely for the return of a London Times cor- 
respondent, when word came that he was holding Ion Perdicaris, an American 
newspaperman. 

Secretary of State John Hay brought President Theodore Roosevelt the 
dispatch at the Republican National convention. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, the President borrowed a pencil, scribbled a single sentence, and 
directed the secretary to cable this message to the U.S. consul in Morocco. 
Within three days, Perdicaris was released. 

The message read: “We want Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

Quote (30 May °54). 

















Hollywood’s Conscience 


Martin Quigley’s battle for decency has won the acclaim of producers, 
the public, and the Church 


By Joun McCartuy 


\ LonG silence followed a pre- 
view recently of a new mo- 
tion picture in the executive offices 
of a major film company. Appar- 
ently, the half dozen members of 
the firm’s top management, com- 
prising that audience, were ponder- 
ing their respective 
opinions before 
voicing them. 

After all, some 
two million dollars 
had been invested 
in this particular 
picture. The sole re- 
sponsibility for its 
successful world- 
wide promotion and 
sale was theirs. 

“Over all, it’s 
quite a_ picture,” 
ventured one, “but 
several bits are—” 

“Pretty raw, I sup- 
pose,” interrupted another, belliger- 
ently, “but then, maybe, they are 
just what will spell box office.” 

“Or maybe flop,” added a third 
executive. “Such stuff does not nec- 
essarily sell pictures.” 

Then the argument really began. 
The pros battled the cons no end. 
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Finally, one executive came up 
with the suggestion that Martin 
Quigley be shown the picture for 
his opinion. Immediately, all the 
executives assented. The meeting 
pleasantly adjourned. 

“And why not?” one of the ex- 


ecutives, a highly 
respected veteran 
showman, summed 


up later to me. 
“Martin Quigley 
has been ‘Holly- 
wood’s conscience’ 
for as long as I can 
remember. His long- 
view advice, indus- 
try-wise, is usually 
well worth listening 
to.” 

Similar high 
opinions of Martin 
Quigley’s inherent 
ability, quality, and 
sincerity are held by most of the 
key executives of the motion-picture 
industry in Hollywood, New York, 
Paris, Rome, and everywhere else 
in the world where American pic- 
tures are shown. Potent publisher 
of leading motion - picture - trade 
publications, Martin Quigley has 
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long been active in matters dealing 
with the moral and social influences 
of cinema entertainment. 

Quigley originated, in 1930, the 
Motion Picture Production code, a 
system of guidance on moral stand- 
ards for producers. For this and 
other related activities, he was deco- 
rated by Pope Pius XII with the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great. He 
is the author of Decency in Motion 
Pictures, a very discerning volume 
which has won many commenda- 
tions from the hierarchy as well as 
laymen, particularly those actively 
interested in the progress and wel- 
fare of the entertainment field. 

Decency in Motion Pictures was 
first published in 1937. The Vati- 
can, through the then papal secre- 
tary, Cardinal Pacelli, now Pope, 
hailed its appearance. Quigley re- 
ceived the following communica- 
tion: “His Holiness prays for the 
continued success of your work for 
the purifying of the cinema, a work 
which he knows you have carried 
on in close cooperation with the 
members of the Episcopal Commit- 
tee on Motion Pictures.” 

It was in 1915, when Quigley 
established his publishing company 
and his first trade paper, that The 
Birth of a Nation, the first great 
feature film, was being nationally 
released. This film was an historic 
turning point of the movie business, 
marking the end of the pioneering 
days and the dawn of the industry 
as it is known today. Hence, Quig- 
ley’s professional career has paral- 
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leled the development of the mod- 
ern industry, during which time its 
films have attained world-wide pop- 
ularity and have exerted a vast in- 
fluence on untold millions of peo- 
ple. 

Throughout Quigley’s contact 
with motion pictures, he has been 
a close student of the moral and 
social influences of the medium; 
he has always been aligned with 
efforts to make and keep these in- 
fluences wholesome and _ construc- 
tive. 

In 1948, when Quigley celebrated 
his third of a century in the motion- 
picture industry, Cardinal Spellman 
sent him a congratulatory note. 
The cardinal said, “I believe that 
during all these years in the mo- 
tion-picture industry, Martin Quig- 
ley has performed an outstanding 
service for his country, his indus- 
try, and for decency in the exercise 
of his influence for the presentation 
of the right standards of conduct 
to the vast audiences of people of 
every nation, race and religious be- 
lief that patronize, enjoy, and learn 
from the cinema.” 

On this same occasion, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald, wrote, “Church people of 
all faiths are in Mr. Quigley’s debt 
for his splendid part in sponsoring 
the codes of self-discipline adopted 
by the motion-picture industry and 
administered with his unfailing 
editorial backing. His publications 
are unique. As trade journals, they 
deal with the production and mar- 
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keting of pictures, but also reflect 
his strong personality and deep and 
continuing loyalty to the finer 
things in life.” 

One editorial bouquet which any 
publisher would cherish, especially 
since it came from a traditional 
competitor, was that from Jack Ali- 
coate, publisher of Film Daily. Ali- 
coate said, “No single individual has 
done more to keep clean the screens 
of the nation than Martin Quigley.” 

As far back as the Sept. 10, 1916, 
issue of his trade publication, editor 
Quigley said, “There is a most inti- 
mate relation between the mainte- 
nance of an acceptable moral stand- 
ard in photoplay production and 
the commercial prosperity of the 
motion-picture industry.” Through- 
out the ensuing years, Quigley has 
never failed to point out to the in- 
dustry the shortsightedness of in- 
decencies in pictures. 

By 1929, editor Quigley, with the 
collaboration of Father Daniel A. 
Lord, SJ., had worked out a 
written code for the producers. 
This code provided a practical, or- 
ganized method of applying the 
objective principles of morality to 
the production of motion pictures. 
At the outset, few in the movie 
colony encouraged Quigley or 
thought that his efforts in behalf of 
a code plan would be fruitful. 

Nevertheless, the persistent editor 
was undismayed. Under the aegis 
of the late Will H. Hays, then 
president of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
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Inc., a meeting was called in 1930 
in Hollywood for presentation of 
Quigley’s code plan. Among the 
top Hollywood producers who lis- 
tened to him outline his code were 
Jesse Lasky, Adolph Zukor, Samuel 
Goldwyn, Cecil B. De Mille, Carl 
Laemmle, Sol Wurtzel, and Irving 
Thalberg. These Hollywood mag- 
nates and their colleagues adopted 
the code plan and made it the basic 
regulation governing the moral 
content of films produced by the 
organized industry. 

Eventually the Production Code 
administration was formed by the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America to apply the 
mandates. Joseph I. Breen has been 
director of the Code administration 
for the last 20 years. 

Today, some 20 years later, the 
Production Code administration is 
still functioning. Those who have 
followed the progress of the movie 
industry will testify that this self- 
regulation has been consistently a 
most effective safeguard in the 
public interest. The industry credits 
it as a protection against govern- 
mental regulation. 

Martin Quigley’s career began 
with service as a reporter on news- 
papers in his native Cleveland, in 
Detroit, and in Chicago, where 
starting in the early years of the 
modern feature era of the screen, 
he began the building of his line 
of motion-picture publications. The 
first of these, the ExAzbitor’s Herald, 
dated from 1915, and was the an- 
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tecedent of his present Motion Pic- 
ture Herald, an international week- 
ly in which several early and 
contemporary publications were 
merged with the first publication. 
He also publishes Motion Picture 
Daily in New York and two refer- 
ence annuals, Motion Picture Al- 
manac and Fame. 

Tall, gray-haired, soft-spoken, six- 
tyish Martin Quigley is the exact 
opposite of the type avhich his be- 
loved medium, the screen, would 
probably cast as a representative 
zealous, hard-hitting, crusading edi- 
tor and publisher. His leisurely 
gait, merry Irish eyes, ingratiating 
smile, and casual, affable attitude 
belie entirely the militant argu- 
ments, editorial or verbal, he can 
produce. He can be especially scath- 
ing over any suggested basic 
changes in the production code. To 
Quigley, that basic code should not 
be subjected to change any more 
than the Ten Commandments 
should be rewritten. 

“That the production code,” com- 
ments Mr. Quigley, “is not a cure- 
all for the moral ills to which mo- 
tion pictures are subject must, of 
course, be freely recognized. Neces- 
sarily, the principles which it pre- 
sents are subject to interpretation, 
human interpretation. The nature 
of the work admits of a great area 
for difference of opinion. Then also 
there are those to contend with 
who offer perhaps lip service but 
no allegiance to the principles the 
code seeks to uphold. 
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“But for more than two decades, 
practically all the motion pictures 
produced in the U. S. have been sub- 
jected to a wholesome and construc- 
tive influence under the operations 
of the code. While a millenium has 
not been reached, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that many de- 
sirable results have been attained 
and many threatening evils have 
been avoided.” 

Martin Quigley was born May 6, 
1890, in Cleveland. He got his early 
education in St. Ignatius Prepara- 
tory school, Cleveland, and later at 
Niagara university. In 1906, he 
transferred to the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 

Though a very earnest and ar- 
dent student at the Catholic uni- 
versity, young Quigley found time 
to pay court to a Trinity college 
student, Gertrude Schofield, of Chi- 
cago. Not long after he left the 
Catholic university in 1909, Quigley 
married Miss Schofield and settled 
down to a newspaper career. To- 
day, the Martin Quigley family in- 
cludes four children, John Scho- 
field, Martin Schofield, Mary Ellen 
and Martha Marie. 

The Martin Quigleys have homes 
in Riverside, Conn., and Pinehurst, 
N. Car. Quigley’s favorite sport is 
riding horseback. 

Two Catholic institutions of 
higher learning, one an alma mater, 
have conferred honorary degrees 
upon him. In 1944, Niagara uni- 
versity gave him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and in 1948 Loyola 
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University of Los Angeles bestowed 
upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Literature. After the ceremonies at 
Loyola, Joseph M. Schenck, Louis 
B. Mayer, and other Hollywood 
notables tendered a memorable tes- 
timonial dinner. 

One evening in 1915, Quigley 
and his wife were invited by his 
father-in-law to see a new movie 
then being shown in Chicago. It 
was The Birth of a Nation. Young 
Martin had decided to leave news- 
paper work and start a trade paper 
in some industrial field worthy of 
his cultivation. After seeing The 
Birth of a Nation, young Quigley 
was convinced that the motion- 
picture industry was indeed worthy 
of his editorial efforts. He sincerely 
felt that any industry which could 
produce regularly an epic such as 
he had just seen offered a real 
opportunity. Not until later did 
he learn that the regular produc- 
tions of the movie industry in 
those times were not all in the same 
classic style as The Birth of a Na- 
tion. 

At that period, there were some 
28,000 so-called movie theaters. To- 
day, there are only 14,000. How- 
ever, the vast majority of those 28,- 
000 in 1915 were of the nickelodeon 
type, with undertaker’s chairs for 
seats. The average admission was a 
nickel. 

Throughout the country, there 
was only one real movie palace as 
we know them today. That was the 
Strand in New York, which de- 
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manded the outrageous admission 
price of 35¢. 

Young Quigley formed an alli- 
ance with a Chicago printing firm, 
Cahill and Igoe, and launched his 
paper. In 1915, Chicago not only 
had several studios but it was a 
great distributing center. 

One of the first Chicago pro- 
ducers whom Quigley called on for 
an advertisement for his ‘new trade 
paper lectured him for an hour. He 
was “too nice a young man” to 
get into this new “rough and tum- 
ble cut-throat industry.” Quigley 
was undaunted. Before long, he 
was busily engaged in_ editorial 
drives with the dual aim of im- 
proving the type of pictures as well 
as the type of theaters. 

Today, some 39 years later, Quig- 
ley is still ever alert for sponsoring 
improvements in the field of pub- 
lic entertainment. 

“Despite all that has thus far 
been done,” said Quigley recently, 
“there is an increasing disregard, 
even among some Catholics, of the 
existence of standards of behavior, 
rooted in the moral law, and not 
subject to modification by indivi- 
dual taste and judgment. 

“Here is the crux of the problem 
arising out of the moral influence 
of public entertainment. Obviously, 
if the problem is to be squarely 
met, there is need for a quick end 
to arty and temperamental argu- 
ment and for a vigorous renewal 
of united Catholic action under the 
direction of the bishops.” 








Bat Boy for the Yankees 


Joe Carrieri has the job most American boys would go for 


By ZanpER HOLLANDER 


Condensed from the Senior Scholastic* 


of Carrier, bat boy for the 
e) New York Yankees, is a senior 
at Cardinal Hayes high in New 
York City. Joe knows enough 
about bats and the Yanks to fill a 
book. In fact, that’s just what he’s 
doing: writing a book. 

For five years, ever since he was 
13, Joe has been Casey Stengel’s 
right-hand boy (bat boy, that is). 
He’s been with the Yanks from the 
very beginning of 
their streak of five 
world champion- 
ships. 

Joe lives with his 
folks on the top 
floor of a three-story 
tenement house in 
the South Bronx. 
When I visited him 
recently, his mother 
said he was out 
playing ball. I lo- 
cated Joe shooting 
baskets under an 
elevated roadway 
where the boys had 
rigged up their 
own practice back- 
board and _ basket. 





Joe is six feet tall, with high 
cheekbones and bright brown eyes. 
He told me that his brother Ralph 
had worked as a Yankee ball boy 
and through him Joe got his job. 

As you might guess, a bat boy 
does more than carry bats. He runs 
errands ranging from buying quarts 
of milk for Andy Carey to bringing 
Casey Stengel’s jackets to the dry 
cleaners. All this is fun for Joe. 

Joe rates Phil 
Rizzuto as the “best 
dresser” on the 
Yanks. Andy Carey 
is the “biggest eat- 
er,” Allie Reynolds 
is the “smartest,” 
Yogi Berra “reads 
the most comic 
books,” and, until 
he was drafted into 
the army, Billy 
Martin figured as 
the “best boxer and 
team comic.” 

“Champion coffee 
drinker is Gerry 
Coleman,” declared 
Carrieri. “Joe Di- 
Maggio used to be 


*33 W. 42nd St., New York City 36. May 5, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Scholastic Corp., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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champ. I don’t know who would 
win between them in a coffee- 
drinking contest. I couldn’t quali- 
fy as a judge, anyway. I’m strictly 
a milk man.” 

In the newspapers and on the 
radio, the players are called by 
various nicknames, but our Yankee 
bat boy disclosed an entirely new 
set which he says are the ones used 
by the players themselves. Gene 
Woodling is Porky because of the 
way he’s built. Hank Bauer is 
Bunky. Joe doesn’t know how 
Hank got that one. Gil McDougald 
is Donald Duck. He walks like 
Donald. 

Stengel is “Martin’s father.” 
Ever since Billy played for Stengel 
at Oakland, he’s been a favorite of 
Casey’s. So whenever Casey want- 
ed Martin, the players told Martin, 
“Your father wants you.” 

Carrieri, who admits to having 
been called Spaghetti, wears the 
New York uniform. More than 
that, he works out with the team 
regularly. He chases fungoes, plays 
in the second infield, and occa- 
sionally pitches batting practice. 

“I’m actually an outfielder,” Joe 
explained, “but I play anywhere 
they'll let me.” 

Joe said he’d work for nothing, 
if necessary, but the Yankees pay 
him $2.50 a game. There are 77 
games at home, not counting the 
World Series. Like the players, Joe 
is paid twice a month. 

The five World Series haven't 


hurt Joe’s bank account. The 


Yankees voted him more than 
$1,000 in Series shares, and the 
money has gone for his schoolbooks 
and other everyday expenses. 

As bat boy, Joe goes West with 
the Yanks once every summer. 
This is the life! He usually rooms 
with one of the players, eats with 
the Yanks, and even goes to movies 
with them. Often, fans outside the 
clubhouse ask him for his auto- 
graph. When Joe tells them he’s 
only the bat boy, they think he’s 
kidding. 

Before he knew any better, Joe 
fell for all the gags usually played 
on bat boys. He was sent looking 
for bat stretchers, keys to the pitch- 
er’s box, a left-handed catcher’s 
mask, and a pail of steam for the 
players’ hot showers. 

Being with the Yankees means 
one thrill after another to Joe. But 
he does have one special moment 
he cherishes beyond all others. In 
batting practice one day last sea- 
son, he belted a ball into the left- 
field seats. He’d been trying to 
“hit a homer” from the day he 
joined the Yankees. His only re- 
gret was that some fan in the 
stands made off with the ball. “He 
didn’t even ask me to autograph 
it,” the slugger said. 

Joe is a veteran of radio and 
television, and he’s even appeared 
in a movie short. “Folks are al- 
ways eager to know what a bat 
boy is like,” explained Joe, who has 
been paid up to $25 for his appear- 
ances. He’s also received shoes, 
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sporting goods, and candy, among 
other merchandise. After one TV 
show, Yogi Berra told him, “You're 
wasting your time as bat boy. You 
oughta be an actor.” 

Joe manages to go to school and 
yet be bat boy at games which 
sometimes begin as early as 1:30 
p.M. “I’ve got a good principal,” Joe 
said. “He lets me out at noon when 
the Yanks are at home. But I have 
to make up all the work I miss.” 

He didn’t say so, but I discovered 
that Joe is an honor student. He’s 
popular with his classmates; they 
never stop asking him for the low- 
down on the Yankees! Does 
Mickey Mantle blow bubbles in 
the clubhouse? Is Casey Stengel as 
funny as the writers make him out 
to be? Are the Yanks going to 
win their sixth straight pennant 


and world championship? Joe an- 
swers all of them as best he can. 

This year Carrieri went into poli- 
tics. He ran for president of the 
school Council, and won, just like 
the Yankees. His slogan was “Don’t 
make an error. Make a hit—vote 
for Carrieri.” 

Because Joe’s afternoons are tied 
up by the Yanks, he can’t play 
ball on the Cardinal Hayes nine. 
He’s losing valuable combat ex- 
perience, but at the same time Joe 
picks up terrific pointers from his 
Yankee teachers. 

Does Joe want to be a big 
leaguer? “What a question!” he 
exclaimed. “Who doesn’t? But I’m 
playing safe. I expect to go to 
college and study law. I figure if 
I can’t make the Yankees as player, 
maybe I can be their lawyer.” 
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Puncturing the Balloon 


Back in the days when organs were pumped by hand, a very famous organist, 
leaving the platform after a fine performance, told a group of his admirers, 
“[ really did some beautiful work this evening. I don’t know when I ever 
played better.” The boy who had pumped the wind for the organ scowled 
but kept silent. 

The next evening the artist placed his hands on the keys, but there was 
no sound. He tried again. No response. He glared at the pumper and signaled 
that wind was needed. 


The boy grinned and replied, “Say we, mister.” Fifth Wheel. 


Carvin Cootince had his moments. Once, at a banquet, he was given a 
handsome cane after a rhapsodic presentation speech that went: “The mahog- 
any from which this cane is fashioned is as solid as the rock-bound coast of 
Maine, as beautiful as the sun-kissed shores of California.” 

Coolidge got up, and stared at the cane for a few minutes. The audience 
was hushed. The President raised his eyes. “Birch,” he said loudly, and sat 
down. H. Allen Smith in The Compleat Practical Joker. 








What People Want to Know 


They ask the questions. I try to answer 


By Rosert E. KekelsEN 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


-and-answer column. It is 
_|“Ask and Learn,” in the 
Register system of newspapers. As 
might be expected from a subscrip- 
tion list of almost 900,000, the read- 
ers have problems arising from al- 
most every imaginable situation. 

Nor are the questioners all Cath- 
olics. The “separated brethren” 
among my correspondents often 
seek information to clear up reli- 
gious doubts concerning their own 
faith. Sometimes they are preparing 
for marriage with a Catholic. Some- 
times, but not frequently, they have 
a bone to pick with the Church, 
or with some priest. 

Most of the questions have to do 
with marital problems. Usually they 
regard the marriage status of the 
persons themselves. Nine times out 
of ten the problem is either that of 
being married out of the Church 
or of desiring to marry, in the 
Church, a divorced person. 

“My wife would not permit our 
children (if there are any) to be 
reared Catholic; we were married 
in a nonsectarian church, and I am 
excommunicated.” This typical mar- 
riage inquirer wants to know why, 


| CONDUCT a religious question- 


since his own case cannot be 
straightened out, “a famous movie 
star, after three or four (civil) mar- 
riages,” was permitted to marry a 
Catholic in the Church. 

It is hard to make such a man 
understand the canonical technical- 
ities of the situation (that the star, 
doubtless, was never validly mar- 
ried before). The inquirer is faced 
by a very real tragedy, denial of the 
sacraments. Some may say, with no 
pity, “He has made his own bed.” 
But one cannot help feeling sorry 
for him, and trying to help him. 

One of the saddest of extra- 
Church marital situations is that of 
the mother, particularly, or the fa- 
ther who cannot receive Com- 
munion with the children, sent to 
a Catholic school. The crisis is 
heightened when there is question 
of a so-called “impossible case,” in 
which one party’s spouse is still liv- 
ing and only death, or painful sepa- 
ration, can be the solution. 

People who get into marriage 
“messes” seldom realize how many 
others they affect by their mistake. 
A grief-stricken mother wrote to 
me: “My son married a divorced 
woman. There is nothing I can do 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City 21. June, 1954. Copyright 1954, and reprinted with permission. 
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or say about it. Should I refuse to 
allow them in my home? My heart 
cries out against that.” 

Kindly charity—already dictated 
by the mother’s heart—is the only 
course to follow in such a case. A 
good Catholic mother, or father, or 
brother, or friend may be the out- 
cast’s only door back to the sacra- 
ments. 

Not all marriage problems arise 
from the marital bond, or lack of 
it. The number of marriages 
wrecked by alcohol will never be 
adequately reported until judgment 
day.* I am sure that the bottle is 
a more frequent home wrecker 
than is adultery. 

Internal marriage difficulties 
often touch the very essence of the 
marital contract. It is strange how 
few married persons really under- 
stand exactly what their state de- 
mands of them. The courses in 
home life now gaining favor in the 
parochial schools will help clear up, 
perhaps, many doubts as to the re- 
spective rights and duties of hus- 
band and wife. 

One of the strongest impressions 
a priest-editor of a question-answer 
column gains from his work is the 
absolute confidence the Catholic 
layman has, as a rule, in the priest. 
The intimate personal details com- 
mitted to writing would cause 
blushes in anyone but the profes- 
sional director of souls. 

The motive behind the question 
is always an interesting speculation. 


*See Catuotic Dicest, July, 1954, p. 46. 
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“Father, can a person who is a vile 
gossip all week long go right ahead 
and receive Communion on Sun- 
day? Be sure to print the answer 
in your column.” 

Such an inquiry is not an inquiry 
at all, but rather a bid for public 
condemnation, through the press, 
of the questioner’s enemy. An edi- 
tor cannot be the instrument of 
such vindictiveness. 

Sometimes the pastor is the butt 
of the letter. “Does the pastor have 
the right to tell the people exactly 
how the new church must be built, 
even though the people are paying 
for it?” 

I always stand by my fellow 
priests. Usually it turns out that I 
am right in so doing. 

Not infrequently the inquirer 
seeks my advice or judgment as a 
last resort. He has asked every 
other priest he knows and has re- 
ceived an unfavorable answer. Even 
as he writes, he must know I can- 
not advise differently—but he writes. 

The questions sometimes trail off 
into home economics. One ques- 
tioner asked, “What kind of life 
insurance should I buy?” Another 
wished me to tell him the best time 
to plant wheat! 

Many questions come from small 
towns. In most cases the questioner 
knows the town’s one priest a little 
too well to approach him, espe- 
cially when the matter would em- 
barrass the individual were it 
known by his pastor. 

The inherent sense of justice in 
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most men amazes and edifies me. 
People often worry about such 
trivial things as the use of a bus 
transfer at any but the specified 
time for its validity. Other matters 
of justice concern wills, whether it 
is lawful to keep the difference 
when the grocer gives back too 
much change, and employer-em- 
ployee relationships. A shipping 
clerk for an express company, ob- 
viously conscience-stricken, asked 
my opinion on the so-called “slow- 
down strike” in his line of work. 
“Often,” he said, “perishables such 
as fruits and vegetables are allowed 
to rot when the workers deliberate- 
ly halt operations. Someone loses 
from this, Father.” 

The man’s conscience was a good 
enough guide. He did not need 
“Ask and Learn.” 

The evils of gossip, like the poor, 
are always with us. A woman 
schoolteacher in a small town 
wrote, “A woman in my town has 
absolutely ruined my _ reputation, 
and there is no basis for her accu- 
sations. What must I do?” 

Considering the other details she 
gave me, I told her that if no prac- 
tical steps could be taken she could 
gain great merit before the Lord if 
she would bear the maligning in 
the spirit of Christ, who, though 
without sin, suffered injustices pa- 
tiently. 

I published the question and an- 
swer in the column. A lawyer, read- 
ing it, was so indignant at the 
malicious gossip that he asked me 
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to write the teacher, telling her he 
would be glad to conduct a libel 
case for her free of charge! 

Every week’s mail, which aver- 
ages 40 or 50 letters, brings at least 
one communication on scruples. 
This mental disorder is most pain- 
ful. The scrupulous person sees sin 
where there is none, and serious 
sin where the fault is actually 
slight. Kind firmness is the only 
answer to such questioners. 

Medical ethics, particularly in 
matters of lawful, or unlawful, 
surgery, bring their headaches. The 
most-often-asked question is this. 
“Why do Catholic priests always 
demand that, in a difficult birth, 
the child must be saved and the 
mother left to die?” 

The question proceeds from a 
basic misconception. The Church 
demands that nothing be done di- 
rectly to kill either mother or child, 
even if the reason for the medical 
action is to save the other. To kill 
an innocent person by direct means 
is murder. 

Contraception is the plague of 
the Church and of the world. Cath- 
olic druggists have their problems 
in this regard. A druggist in St. 
Louis who had been selling con- 
traceptives without realizing it was 
wrong made a retreat. Set straight 
on the matter by his confessor, he 
cleared his stock of all such items. 

His report to me on his action 
had this touch of humor: “Father, 
my present refusal to sell contra- 
ceptives has done my business no 
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harm at all. And now I even get skepticism is the best rule for her 
to sell baby powder, diapers, and, children to follow. 


later, ice-cream cones to the little One of the chief problems the 
ones I did not help prevent coming question-box editor has to contend 
into the world.” with, and solve for himself, is to 


A difficult type to deal with is answer questions in such a way as 
the pious person with hallucina- to clarify the difficulty of the ques- 
tions. Such an individual must tioner completely. As I begin to 
never be ridiculed, but can seldom write an answer, whether for the 
be taken seriously. If the Lord had column or privately, I know that 
appeared to all those who imagined other questions will arise as the 
so, the world would be full of correspondent reads the reply. The 
miracles. The untoward actions at- important thing is to strive to ex- 
tributed to such “apparitions” are plain all the hidden ramifications 
more than indication enough of — of the question as briefly and clear- 
their unreality. ly as possible. 

A “vision” cannot be considered It is often an exacting task to 
to come from God if it contains see precisely what the questioner 
elements that God would not ap- has in mind. The column editor 
prove. And even if the directions must try, with only the letter at 
given by the “spirit” seem holy, hand, to determine the real “point” 
the fact of supernaturality in the of the query, and then to solve the 
case has still to be proved. The difficulty with the help of his books 
Church’s traditional attitude of holy and common sense. 

* * * 


Child Psychology 


Last summer, while we were on our vacation, we stopped for lunch at a 
roadside cafe. The man sitting next to four-year-old Gary was evidently 
quite fond of children. They carried on a pleasant conversation all through 
lunch, and when it was time to go, the man bought a candy bar and gave 
it to Gary. 

“Now what do you say to the nice man?” prompted his mother. Little 
Gary looked up into the face of his new friend and said, “Are you going 
to be here tomorrow?” Dorothy Truitt in the Christian Science Monitor. 

Og 
Morner and daughter were in the kitchen washing dishes, while father 
and seven-year-old Warren were in the living room. Suddenly father and 
son heard a crash of falling dishes. They listened expectantly. 

“It was mother,” Warren finally announced. 

“How do you know?” father asked. 

“Because,” answered Warren firmly, “she isn’t saying anything.” 

Capper’s Weekly. 








Wiss Shapiro and the Vluns 


How one woman goes about 
changing the world 


By Epwarp B. Hauck 


Condensed from the Voice of St. Jude* 


| Jewish woman, Miss Lil- 
lian L. Shapiro, frequently 
sends material aid to the 
Maryknoll Sisters in Pusan, Korea. 
She agrees that it may seem strange 
for one of her faith to show so 
much concern over the work of an 
Order of Catholic nuns in a far-off 
land. But she doesn’t understand 
such an attitude. “After all, we all 
worship the same Creator. Why 
shouldn’t a Jewish person lend a 
hand to those Catholic nuns who 
such 


are doing a 
magnificent job at 
their medical clinic 


in Korea?” 

Miss Shapiro, a 
New York advertis- 
ing executive, became 


interested in the 
Maryknoll Sisters’ 
work in Korea last 


July when she read a 
letter printed in the 
New York Times. 
The “letter to the 
editor” was written 
by William C. Bull- 
itt, former U.S. am- 
bassador to Russia 





and France. In it he described the 
heroic service of 15 Maryknoll Sis- 
ters in the squalor of Pusan. 

Mr. Bullitt told how the valiant 
nuns, most of them physicians or 
trained nurses, were treating an 
average of 2,000 sick and under- 
nourished children a day. The par- 
ents of those children were among 
the thousands of refugees who had 
come to Pusan from North Korea 
to escape the onslaught of com- 
munism. Pusan, with a normal 
population of 300,000, 
was ill-prepared to 
house and care for 
those tragic people. 
Great numbers died 
in the streets, and 
those that lived hud- 
dled in makeshift 
shack villages. Dis- 
ease raced through 
the city, striking 
down many children. 

The welfare of 
those little Koreans 
became the main con- 
cern of the Mary- 
knoll Sisters. Mr. 
Bullitt was so im- 


*221 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. August, 1954. Copyright 1954, and reprinted 


with permission. 
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pressed with their determination, 
faith, and selflessness that he felt 
compelled to write and ask the 
Times’ readers to contribute toward 
the work of the nuns. Many read- 
ers did respond with generous con- 
tributions; but the human memory 
is short, and the incident passed. 

For Miss Shapiro, sending a 
check could not shut out the im- 
ages of pinched faces set in skinny, 
diseased bodies, and of Maryknoll 
Sisters laboring 18 to 20 hours a 
day among them. For her, the bur- 
den of the nuns was her burden, 
and the problem of providing for 
those children was her problem. 

Miss Shapiro’s first effort was 
collecting funds because it seemed 
the logical step. “I started the day 
I read Mr. Bullitt’s letter,” she re- 
calls. “I was having lunch with 
several of my friends, among them 
people of all faiths. There was the 
usual small talk, with petty com- 
plaints at life in general, and it 
struck me as being out of line when 
compared with the suffering of 
those children and the tribulations 
of the Maryknoll Sisters. 

“I had the newspaper with me, 
and asked each of my friends to 
read the letter. When each had, I 
told them, “That will cost you a 
donation.’ ” 

Miss Shapiro collected $15 that 
day, and sent it along with her per- 
sonal check to the Sisters. 

Then, to raise more money, Miss 
Shapiro used the familiar chain- 
letter technique. She sent letters to 
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“people I could count on,” explain- 
ing the cause, asking them to make 
a direct contribution, and then in 
turn to solicit their friends. 

Sending checks or money, Miss 
Shapiro later decided, seemed a 
cold, impersonal way to help. She 
started Operation Lollipop. 

“It seemed reasonable that those 
poor kids might find waiting in 
line at the clinic a mite more bear- 
able if they had some candy,” says 
she. “And what do most children 
like better than a lollipop?” 

Again she prevailed on_ her 
friends. In addition, she called on 
people in the candy-making busi- 
ness and asked them to donate lolli- 
pops. As a result, lollipops by the 
thousands soon found their way 
into the hands of the Korean chil- 
dren. 

“This pleased and amused the 
Sisters,” Miss Shapiro relates. “But 
then the question arose: what could 
lollipops do for malnutrition? The 
answer, of course, was that candy 
couldn’t do very much.” But vita- 
mins could fight malnutrition. The 
next step, logically, became Opera- 
tion Vitamins. 

Miss Shapiro again asked her 
friends to do what they could. But 
the greater part of her effort was 
concentrated on drug companies. 
She went to them, explained her 
mission, and entreated them to con- 
tribute. They did—by the cartons. 
Operation Vitamins continues to be 
successful. 

Miss Shapiro, however, is not one 
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to rest on her laurels. Her next 
move for the missionary Sisters was 
Operation Adoption. This came 
about during a visit to the Mary- 
knoll motherhouse at Ossining, N. 
Y., about 45 miles north of New 
York City. There, Miss Shapiro 
read a letter from Sister Agnes 
Thérése, one of the nuns at the 
Pusan clinic, who told of the over- 
whelming burden of a Korean war 
widow and her family. 

One of the nuns, Sister Agnes 
Thérése wrote, had reprimanded 
the woman for failing to bring her 
three-year-old girl to the clinic every 
day, instead of just twice a week. 
The widow had to work certain 
days each week to provide the bare 
essentials of life for the children, 
and therefore couldn’t get to the 
clinic regularly. 

“Every friend to whom I men- 
tioned the need of this family 
offered to help,” says Miss Shapiro. 
“Now these friends are calling on 
their friends to continue the chain 
of compassion for this family.” 

A letter written sometime later 
by Sister Agnes Thérése to Miss 
Shapiro tells the poignant climax 
of this incident. The mother, when 
offered the money sent by _ her 
adopters, at first rejected it, think- 
ing it came from the Maryknollers 
as charity. But when it was ex- 
plained that the money had been 
sent especially to her by Americans 
interested in helping her child get 
well, the woman broke down and 
wept. She begged the Sisters to 
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thank those who had made it pos- 
sible to save the life of her ailing 
child. 

“The suffering and misery in 
Korea goes on,” Miss Shapiro ex- 
plains simply, “and I see no reason 
why I should not do what I can as 
long as I can to help the Sisters 
carry on their work.” 

She has a germ of an idea that 
may grow into the biggest under- 
taking to date. Recently, she re- 
ceived a letter from Sister Mary 
Mercy, M.D., head of the Pusan 
clinic, who told of the desperate 
need for a hospital. 

The relationship of Miss Shapiro 
and the Maryknoll nuns has not 
been without humor. Since the asso- 
ciation began, Miss Shapiro’s name 
has been mentioned in Catholic 
circles. At Easter, a card, with a 
religious theme and bearing the 
sender’s name and address, was re- 
ceived in the mail at the mother- 
house. It was addressed to Mother 
Shapiro, c/o Maryknoll Sisters, 
Maryknoll, N. Y. Appropriately, 
the envelope bore a Brooklyn post- 
mark. 

“The Sisters and I are still laugh- 
ing,” says Miss Shapiro. “I assured 
Mother Columba, the — superior, 
that her job was safe.” 

From her close association with 
the Maryknoll nuns and their work, 
Miss Shapiro confesses, she has de- 
veloped one personal ambition: she 
hopes one day to go to Pusan for 
a visit with the nuns and the chil- 
dren they serve. 








Our Castle in 
Bavaria 


By 
Baroness ELISABETH VON GUTTENBERG 
As told to SHERIDAN SPEARMAN 


Condensed from “Holding the Stirrup’’* 


In the July Catuortc Dicest, Bar- 
oness Elisabeth von Guttenberg told 
of her childhood in the castle of Tann, 
and of how she first met her husband 
Enoch during the Red uprisings of 
1918. After she was married, she lived 
in the fairy-tale Castle Guttenberg, 
high on a Bavarian mountain. She 
had four children: Philip-Franz, Carl- 
Theodor, Nives, and Theresa. 

Meanwhile, Enoch had become a 
leader of the Bavarian monarchists. 
But Hitler's rise to power in 1933 
squelched Enoch’s hopes for success, 
and he retired from political life. In 
June, 1934, Hitler discovered the 
Roehm plot, and used it as an excuse 
to get rid of his old political enemies. 
Even as Elisabeth and Enoch were 
listening to the news, the Gestapo 
were knocking at the castle gates with 
orders to take the baron to prison. 
Elisabeth rushed to Munich to try to 
find friends to help him. 


| WENT at once to Gestapo head- 
_ quarters in Munich, the old 
Wittelsbach royal palace. As a 
child I had played in its rooms 








with the little princesses. What a 
change! At the door, I was chal- 
lenged by SS guards. Inside, the 
familiar, princely rooms were filled 
with office furniture. Everyone was 
very busy and acted very impor- 
tant. At last I was ushered into the 
presence of the Gestapo chief. 

“I have come to find out where 
my husband, Baron Guttenberg, is 
imprisoned. It was a mistake to ar- 
rest him.” 

“I can’t tell you, madam. Ask 
again in ten days.” 

Most of the prisoners would be 
dead in ten days! Through the 
blazing summer heat I walked the 
streets of Munich. The soft asphalt 
gave beneath my swollen feet. I 
searched everywhere for friends. 
But everyone I knew seemed to 
have vanished. Some were in pris- 
on, the others had fled. At last I 
found Baroness A., who knew an 
important man at Gestapo head- 
quarters. She made inquiries. 

“Good news, Elisabeth. Enoch is 
alive. He is held at Munich police 
headquarters.” 

The police were kind, very dif- 


*Copyright 1952 by Elisabeth von Guttenhera and Sheridan Spearman. Reprinted with permis- 
sion of Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, New York City. 269 pp. $3.75. 
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ferent from the SS. “Don’t worry 
about your husband. We know him 
from better days. We'll take good 
care of him.” 

When Enoch came, I rushed into 
his arms. “My darling,” he cried. 
“I knew you would find your way 
to me.” 

“Pray hard, my dearest. You have 
the right to demand public trial.” 

“Right? My dearest, right no 
longer exists in Germany.” 

Yet, through the powerful influ- 
ence of Baroness A., whose name 
I shall never reveal, Enoch was re- 
leased from prison. The nazis 
knew they had nothing on him, 
and dared not risk a trial. It was 
wonderful to have him back, and 
to talk together without the fear of 
hidden microphones. “Thank God. 
Oh, thank You, God, for this mir- 
acle!” I said over and over again. 


Ovr ure from 1934 to 1939 was 
uneventful. We lived quietly in 
Guttenberg, moving only to spend 
our summers at Weisendorf, where 
the wide lawns and spacious gar- 
dens were refreshing. 

In 1936 we did leave once to at- 
tend one of the tremendous nazi 
celebrations in Niirnberg. We joined 
the thousands who choked the 
highways to see this bit of history 
in the making. Our seats were near 
the speaker’s platform. We had an 
excellent view of everything that 
went on. Hitler entered in his 
powerful black Mercedes touring 
car at the end of a tremendous 


parade of SA, SS, and army troops. 

This was the first time I had seen 
the Fithrer. Was this the giant? 
Was this the genius? His face and 
gestures were commonplace. His 
grammar was poor. But as he 
spoke, he underwent a change. His 
speech was the same old rubbish 
and lies, but told with a frighten- 
ing hypnotic power. The crowd 
roared; they shouted; they stamped. 

The speech ended, and the Horst 
Wessel, that awful song, was fol- 
lowed by our once-beloved Deutsch- 
land tiber Alles. Then the same 
vacant-looking, average person de- 
scended and was driven away. I 
felt that I had seen the Power of 
Evil incarnate. 

After the Austrian Anschluss, we 
paid only sad and detached atten- 
tion to the annexation of Bohemia 
and Moravia. Even when Hitler 
moved into Poland, we thought 
England and France would utter 
only threats, as they had done be- 
fore. But when Enoch was sudden- 
ly called to duty in the navy on the 
Isle of Sylt, we knew it meant war. 
I went to Bamberg to be with him 
every minute of his off-duty hours. 
On the day I arrived, England and 
France declared war on Germany. 

Once again the trains were filled 
with the flower of Germany’s 
youth, laughing and smiling. I 
thought of the trains I had seen 
in 1914, and all the soon-to-die 
soldiers with flowers in their caps. 
Now I had to bid good-by to my 


own sons. 
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“Don’t be too sad, mamma,” 
Philip-Franz tried to console me. 
“From an earthly point of view, 
we know we cannot fight for Hitler. 
But in our hearts, we shall always 
fight for God.” Carl-Theodor also 
spoke consoling words. How like 
them to make the war a sacrifice 
offered to God. 

“God be with you boys, my loved 
ones,” was all I could say. My voice 
was choked with tears my _ eyes 
dared not shed. 

Enoch had found a way of get- 
ting his letters past the prying eyes 
of the Gestapo. “Darling: I can’t 
tell you what a state of mind I’m 
in. The most terrible crime in his- 
tory was loosing this war on Eu- 
rope. It was committed by Ger- 
many, darling. The boys and I 
must fight on the wrong side in 
this hideous battle. 

“I have learned how to quiet my- 
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self. I have trained myself to do 
the simple duty of the hour and 
forbid reason to ask questions. One 
thing is simple and true: every 
sacrifice counts in the eyes of God.” 


Curistmas, 1939, In spite of trials 
and problems, it stands out as a 
high point of joy in my memories. 
Enoch and both boys got leave. It 
seemed unbelievable that we would 
all be together for a reunion at 
Guttenberg. As a Christmas gift, 
I had made Enoch a golden chasu- 
ble for the use of our priest in the 
chapel. There was little I could 
give Enoch he did not already have, 
including my love. Yet he said the 
chasuble was the best gift I had 
ever given him. 

I had made it in the ancient 
Gothic style of applying figures on 
the vestment: St. Francis of Assisi 
and St. Charles for the boys; our 
Lady and St. Theresa for the girls. 
A vine twined round the figures, 
and a little replica of Guttenberg 
castle was hidden in its roots. 

It was used for the first time at 
midnight Mass in our chapel. On 
either side of the altar we had two 
Christmas trees, bright with can- 
dles. We all sang the Te Deum to- 
gether, each of us trying bravely to 
praise God and hide our tears. 

Afterward we turned on_ the 
radio, hoping to hear Christmas 
carols, but instead the air was filled 


with Goebbels’ message to the Ger- - 
man people. What a contrast be- . 


tween his ranting and the simple, 
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pious speech we heard broadcast by 
England’s king! 

The heart-rending day of parting 
came. I watched from my tower 
window as the car, carrying those 
three precious persons, wound down 
the road from the castle. Once they 
were gone, I gave way to my grief, 
grief shared by all the mothers and 
wives of Europe. 

All my days, active as they now 
were, seemed days of waiting. I 
was busy running the estate and 
attending to the thousand things 
that Enoch once took care of. Yet 
I lived only for the letters that came 
regularly from my husband and 
my sons. 

Enoch had been made captain of 
the Europa. It was his job to turn 
the great luxury liner into a fight- 
ing ship. Yet he told me in his 
secret letters that he was moving 
heaven and earth to be transferred 
to Naval Intelligence headquarters 
in Berlin. The capital was now the 
center of anti-nazi underground ac- 
tivities. Enoch wanted desperately 
to join the plots against Hitler. 

Enoch and the boys were home 
again for Christmas, 1940. Enoch 
had succeeded in getting his trans- 
fer to Berlin. He looked radiant, 
young, and handsome in his uni- 
form. When we embraced, I no- 
ticed a peculiar odor on his clothes. 
I asked him about it. 

“Oh, that,” he laughed, “I wasn’t 
going to tell you. A British bomb 
hit the Europa a couple of days 
ago. She sat like a duck in a pond 
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at Bremerhaven. The British were 
bound to find her. I went into the 
damaged compartment right after 
the bomb hit. I can’t seem to get 
rid of the fumes. And my feet have 
swollen. I nearly had to greet you 
in slippers. But now we'll be to- 
gether for good, in Berlin. No more 
partings. And we'll take a hand at 
slaying the dragon of nazism.” 

It seemed as if the pain and 
anxiousness of years was lifted 
from me. Yet Enoch did not seem 
to enjoy himself as usual. His feet 
were still swollen. As days passed, 
it became difficult for him to walk. 
“I feel very ill, dear,” he admitted, 
reluctantly. “Get a doctor.” 

The doctor came, took one look 
at him, and said that he must be 
taken at once to the military hos- 
pital at Wurzburg. After some de- 
lay, I managed to get a room for 
him there. He fell exhausted into 
bed. One doctor after another ex- 
amined him, but could find nothing 
wrong. One said it was not serious. 
Enoch was merely overworked and 
tired. Another insisted that the 
bomb had contained poison gas. 

On the morning of Dec. 20, the 
chief doctor told me that there was 
no hope for Enoch. Death was a 
matter of days, at most. They were 
sure now he was dying of poison- 
ing from the bomb. Enoch still 
insisted that the bomb contained no 
poison gas. 

For a long time he seemed to be 
asleep. I prayed without taking 
my eyes from his face. Finally he 
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woke and said, “If it is God’s will, 
I am ready to go. Oh, how | feel 
the weight of Germany’s guilt 
upon me! Everyone in Germany 
has a part in it. Even you and I. 
We have not done enough to fight 
the evil. We have waited to see 
how things would turn out.” 

I lighted the candles on the 
Christmas tree I had brought into 
the room. By their light we both 
received Holy Communion. Then 
the four children came in for their 
father’s last blessing. Night had 
fallen when the dearest of lives 
ended. 

On Christmas eve, a sleigh drawn 
by two black horses brought Enoch’s 
body back to Guttenberg. His cofhin 
was placed in the Hall of Ances- 
tors, two candle-lit Christmas trees 
on either side. All around me I felt 
the joy of other Christmases. “Silent 
night! Holy night!” There were no 
Christmas carols this time. Only 
the Gregorian music of the mid- 
night Mass. When the Te Deum 
was sung, I raised my voice, “Holy 
God, we praise Thy name!” Right 
after Christmas, both boys had to 
leave for the front. 


A year after the invasion of Russia, 
the war began going badly. Again 
as in the 1st World War the black- 
edged letters came to nearly every- 
one, telling of the death of a loved 
one. My sister Hilda lost her two 
fine sons. Heavy bombs rained on 
cities. Now there were women and 
children among the dead. Tears, 
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anguish, mourning—and for what? 
I was living in Munich at this time, 
to be near Nives and Theresa, who 
were in school there. Many times 
we spent all night in an air-raid 
shelter, with bombs crashing over 
our heads. We would come up at 
dawn to find the city in flames. 
Day after day, long rows of trucks 
would drive by, piled high with 
coffins. 

But there was joy, too. Philip- 
Franz got a long leave in October, 
1942. He didn’t have to go back 
until after Christmas, and Carl- 
Theodor got Christmas leave, too. 
We were all together again, except 
for Enoch. Philip had come burst- 
ing into my bedroom, a_ huge 
bunch of golden chrysanthemums 
in his arms. How like Enoch, to 
come laden with flowers. He re- 
minded me more of Enoch every 
day. 

Carl-Theodor had been fighting 
at Stalingrad. He had flown home 
for Christmas leave. In a few days 
he was due to fly back again to 
what he believed was certain death. 
Hitler’s criminal decree that the 
surrounded German army must not 
surrender was sacrificing thousands 
of German lives. “At least we can 
be glad, mamma, that it is the Rus- 
sians we have to fight,” Carl said. 
“They really are our enemies.” 

Before the boys had to leave, we 
all received Communion together. 
“Let this always be the bond be- 
tween us,” I prayed. “Enoch is 
gone. Oh God, do not ask of me 
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the sacrifice of one of the boys!” 

Carl-Theodor told me of how 
Marshal Von Paulus had begged 
Hitler to allow him to surrender. 
There was starvation and epidemic, 
lack of ammunition and equip- 
ment. Yet Hitler merely replied, 
“A German soldier never surren- 
ders.” Just before Carl was due to 
fly to Stalingrad, Von Paulus sur- 
rendered despite Hitler’s order. I 
thanked God on my knees for 
sparing Carl. 

Our cousin Claus Stauffenberg 
was now a colonel in the Afrika 
corps. He had fought brilliantly in 
the desert and was many times dec- 
orated by Marshal Rommel. His 
wife called me one day to say that 
he had been horribly wounded and 
was being flown home to Munich 
to have the care of the family doc- 
tor. I went to see him in the hos- 
pital. He was almost hidden in 
bandages. His right hand had been 
cut off at the wrist. Of his fine 
dark eyes, the left one was gone, 
and one ear was terribly mutilated. 
They were about to remove a 
splinter of metal from his knee. 

Yet he smiled when I came in. 
“In Africa they threw away my 
hand, even with my ring on it.” 

Both because of his experience 
and his disability, he was to be 
appointed to Supreme Headquar- 
ters in Berlin. This gave him the 
chance he had always wanted: to 
help to overthrow Hitler. Colonel 
Oster, assistant to Admiral Canaris, 
chief of Counter Intelligence, head- 
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ed the opposition movement, and 
many high army, navy, and _air- 
corps officers were in on it. 

Carl-Theodor had been assigned 
to Munich. While there, he met 
and fell in love with the daughter 
of a dear friend of mine. I was de- 
lighted. Rose-Sophie Princess Aren- 
berg was perfectly suited to uphold 
the traditions of our family. I gave 
Carl the heavy gold wedding rings 
Enoch and I had worn. I felt that 
through the love of these young 
people our love would be perpetu- 
ated. 


By tHe summer of 1944, Hitler’s 
hysterical voice was no_ longer 
heard over the radio. Now that 
we were clearly losing the war, he 
had nothing to say to the German 
people. I was surprised when, on 
the night of July 20, I suddenly 
heard his familiar, hateful voice 
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coming through the radio speaker. 

“I speak to you today to tell you 
of a crime. A small clique of stupid 
and criminal officers forged a plot 
to eliminate me and the whole staff 
of officers in actual command of 
the German army. The bomb, 
planted by Colonel Count Von 
Stauffenberg, burst only two yards 
from my right side. Several of my 
officers are dying. I myself am 
wholly unhurt.” 

“My God, Claus!” I nearly faint- 
ed. The voice went on: 

“.. . this small band of criminal 
plotters are now being sought out 
and mercilessly exterminated.” 

So the long-awaited hour had 
come, and the plot had failed. 
Sleep was impossible. I sat all night 
by the radio, hoping for details, 
but it was weeks before everything 
came out. 

Claus had been ordered to at- 
tend a secret meeting of the high 
command in a forest near Rasten- 
burg in East Prussia. As a member 
of the general staff, he could enter 
without being searched, even 
though Hitler was to be present. 
Claus had put into his brief case a 
small, powerful bomb of British 
make. He was disappointed to find 
on arriving that the meeting had 
been moved from the underground 
bunker where they usually met to 
a small, light building. In the 
bunker, the bomb would have been 
devastating. 

Claus stepped forward to make 
his report, placing his brief case 
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right beside Hitler. One of the 
other officers pushed it aside with 
his foot, to get it out of Hitler’s 
way. A previously arranged tele- 
phone call gave Claus an excuse to 
leave the room. 

Outside, he heard a terrific explo- 
sion and saw bodies being blown 
through the flimsy walls. The bod- 
ies, seemingly lifeless and bloody, 
lay on the ground. Claus thought 
he had succeeded. He drove to a 
near-by airfield and was flown to 
the war ministry at Berlin. 

During months of planning, all 
details had been worked out. The 
Berlin radio was to announce the 
death of Hitler and the Berlin 
Guards battalion was to occupy 
the Chancellery and arrest all SS 
officers. 

But when Major Remer, who 
commanded the Berlin Guards, 
was ordered to do this, he refused. 
He insisted on calling Hitler’s for- 
est headquarters. By some slip in 
the conspiracy, the call went 
through. Hitler was alive, though 
wounded and shaken. He talked 
to Remer personally, and ordered 
him to arrest the conspirators. 
Remer, an ardent nazi, obeyed. 

Poor Claus and all the ringlead- 
ers were immediately discovered 
and arrested. Major Remer was 
promoted to major general for his 
“heroic action.” Claus and the other 
plotters, including many high ad- 
mirals and generals, were taken to 
the back courtyard of the Chan- 
cellery. There, in the glare of spot- 
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lights from armored cars, they were 
cut down by machine guns. The 
others died silently, but Claus was 
heard to shout, “Long live my holy 
Germany!” 


Hirter’s thirst for revenge was not 
satished by the execution of the 
plotters. He ordered that all their 
families be rounded up and thrown 
into prison. Many of those who 
might have helped to build a new 
Germany after the war were ruth- 
lessly killed, simply because they 
were related to the conspirators. 
This blood bath of Hitler’s was 
known as the Sippenhaft (punish- 
ment of the tribe). Practically all 
our friends were involved. Elisa- 
beth and Clemens Stauffenberg 
were both seriously ill in a sana- 
torium, but the Gestapo took them 
away. No one knew where. I 
went looking for them. 

Everywhere the answer was the 
same: “How dare you mention the 
names of those traitors.” 

“They are dear to me!” 

“Let them alone, or you will 
share their fate.” 

Not a lawyer in Germany dared 
to help them. All advised me to 
cease my efforts to locate or free 
them. I could not. Every day I 
made the dreary round of prisons 
and concentration camps. Through 
the help of good friends and a few 
decent Gestapo officers, I was able 
to locate all of them. Each was in 
a different prison. Even the four 
children of Claus were each in 
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prisons in different jurisdictions. 

Fortunately, most of the July 20 
“traitors” were not executed imme- 
diately. It was hoped that prison 
and torture would extract the 
names of others in the plot. Before 
they had all been killed, the Ameri- 
can, British, and Russian armies 
moved in, and Germany was out 
of the war. 

Elisabeth, Clemens, and their 
children were released, as were all 
other victims of the Sippenhaft 
who were still alive. I took them 
with me to Guttenberg. 

Cruel blows still lay in store for 
me. Word came that Philip-Franz 
had been killed in the last days of 
the fighting on the Russian front. 
I was still numb with grief when 
another terrible message came. 
Carl-Theodor was missing on the 
Western front. 

His commanding officer held out 
good hope that he was a prisoner 
of the British. “Dear God, not my 
last son! Don’t ask me to go on 
without my last boy, the heir of 
Guttenberg. Let him be a prisoner, 
at least!” In the general disaster 
and collapse, my grief was mine 
alone. 

A few days after the Stauffen- 
bergs and my daughters and I had 
come back to Guttenberg, Enoch’s 
mother arrived. She had walked 
almost half the 200 miles from her 
home at Wurzburg! She, a woman 
of 83, alone and ill. Yet it was.a 
common sight in 1945 to see people 
of all ages making their way on 
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foot along the torn-up rail tracks. 

The old baroness was determined 
to die at Guttenberg. Her will 
power had sustained her through 
the long ordeal. She insisted on 
having dinner with us, though she 
was so exhausted that she could 
scarcely sit in her chair. She had 
not long to live. 

During her last days, we became 
very close, united by the tragedy 
of Germany. “If we could only 
have been like this through all the 


years,” she would say. 


W Hen THE Americans arrived at 
Guttenberg, some people referred 
to them as conquerors. For us they 
were the liberators for whose vic- 
tory we had prayed. As their motor 
convoy wound its way up the road 
to the castle, I couldn’t help but 
think back to that day when Enoch 
and I had driven up the linden- 
lined avenue as bride and groom, 
Enoch young and handsome in his 
naval dress uniform and I in my 
bridal gown. Now I felt achingly 
alone. “Enoch! Enoch! How des- 
perately I need you in this hour!” 
Several weeks after we had been 
liberated, an American officer came 
to visit me. “Captain Casademont, 
baroness,” he introduced himself. 
“I regret that troops will have to 
be billeted in the castle. However, 
we wish to inconvenience you as 
little as possible.” 
. What would it mean, having 
soldiers in my house? The safety 
of my daughters was a serious re- 
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sponsibility for me. I laid my 
problem in the hands of the good 
God who had so mercifully shield- 
ed us from harm. Next morning 
someone came and knelt beside me 
at the rail to receive Holy Com- 
munion. It was the young captain. 
I thanked God for His speedy 
answer. 

Electric power for the castle had 
completely broken down. The re- 
sourceful Americans provided us 
with candles. It was very glamor- 
ous living in a house illumined 
entirely by candlelight. We enter- 
tained our guests from the New 
World with evenings of games and 
music. I was surprised to discover 
that Theresa had a very true and 
pleasing voice. Soon the “enemy” 
was very much at home. 

We were all very pleased when 
“Our Captain Henry,” as we called 
Captain Casademont, was made 
chief of military government for 
the district. Everyone had grown 
very fond of him, especially my 
dark-eyed Nives. She was suddenly 
gay and happy, this child who had 
always been so serious and quiet. 

I myself wanted, above all things, 
peace and rest. Just when I had 
decided to go into retirement and 
do nothing for many months, I 
received a letter from the Catho- 
lic Women’s Union of Bavaria, 
asking me to come to Munich at 


once to help set up a new organi- ° 
zation for the relief of war victims. ° 


Within Germany there was inde- 


scribable misery. Half of all dwell- ° 
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ing units had been destroyed; 12 
million people were without homes. 
They were living like animals in 
the rubble. There were thousands 
of unclaimed orphans, some too 
young to know their own names. 
There were the aged who prayed 
for death; the starving to be fed; 
the naked to be clothed. 

Unless these people were given 
spiritual as well as physical aid, all 
Europe would sink into a morass 
of moral destruction. I thought of 
Enoch and his fight for the good. 
I could not refuse. I went to 
Munich, and, with the help of my 
good friend, Cardinal Faulhaber, 
the work of founding Carittas, 
women’s relief committee, began. 

Nives was to join me at Munich, 
but weeks passed and she didn’t 


appear. I went to Guttenberg to 
find out why. “I can’t leave Henry, 


mamma. I love him!” 

“This can’t be serious. Henry 
could never marry a German girl.” 

I kept an appointment next 
morning with the Archbishop of 
Bamberg. When the door of his 
reception room opened, it was not 
the archbishop who stepped from 
his office, but Nives and Henry. 
They had been to him for advice. 
Now Henry asked my daughter’s 
hand in marriage. 

“Dear Henry. We have all loved 
you, I think, from ‘the moment you 
came. I am sure you will makes 
Nives happy. I give my consent 
gladly.” 

Carl-Theodor 


was, as we had 
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hoped, a prisoner of the British. 
After his release, he returned to 
Guttenberg to take possession of 
his estates. He and Rose-Sophie 
are now raising a family which is 
large enough to assure that Gutten- 
berg will not lack for an heir. Nives 
and Henry live in America, and 
have given me two American 
granddaughters. 

Theresa was married in May, 
1952, in the chapel of Guttenberg 
to Baron Alexander Branca. Rose- 
Sophie and Carl-Theodor made 
complete preparations for the wed- 
ding, and entertained numerous 
house guests. 

Uncle Bishop Mikes died a few 
years after the war. A band of 
Russians forced their way into his 
house at Szent Gyorgy, to which 
he had retired with a heart ail- 
ment. He went to the head of the 
stairs to confront them. A bomb 
was thrown, and death struck his 
courageous heart. Our consolation 
was that he had been spared the 
fate of his close friend, Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

The last chapter for Germany 
has not been written. I pray fer- 
vently for all the young people of 
this new generation, for I realize 
the responsibility that rests with 
them. God has given Germany an- 
other chance to save her soul, per- 
haps her last chance. Brave men 
died to give a new birth to Ger- 
many. Their hope is voiced in that 
last cry of Claus Stauffenberg, 
“Long live my holy Germany!” 
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